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BILL LUNDIGAN* TAKES YOU TO THE 


TEEN-AGE ROAD-E-O 


(*Your TV Host on “Climax!” and “Shower of Stars” Thursdays, CBS-TV) 


1. “EVERY YEAR, teen-age drivers compete in the National 
Teen-Age Road-E-O sponsored by the Jr. Chamber of Commerce, 
and co-sponsored by Chrysler Corporation, Pure Oil Co., Liberty 
Mutual Insurance Co., and American Trucking Associations. 


3. “HOME TOWN winners go to the state contest. Again, 
there’s a written test (tougher!), and more obstacle-type tests of 
skill. And something new is added: an actual road test that rates 
you on how well you drive in traffic! 
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S. “THE FINALS! More tests like you’ve had before, plus 
special ones for driver attitude, reaction-time, depth perception. 
Good, safe driving is the aim of the Teen-Age Road-E-O. The 
three top contestants get scholarships of $2.000, $1,500. $1,000. 


2. “FIRST STEP is the local contest during March, April and 
May. Civic groups in hundreds of towns get behind it. There’s a 
written test, and four tests of skill. Here's one: drive down the 
line, then back up, without touching the balls! 
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4. “IF YOU WIN your state Road-E-O contest, you're really 
good! First reward: this handsome jacket that identifies you as a 
national contestant. Second: a trip to Washington D.C. in 
\ugust for the finals against winners from all-other states! 


6. “WELL OVER 500,000 teen-age boys and girls will enter 
this year, setting the pace in safe, skilled driving for the whole 
nation. Want to join in? For information, contact your local 


Junior Chamber of Commerce right away.” 
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The Army Reserve FITS YOUR PLANS 


eas Pe ges ; = 


Consider this SPECIAL PROGRAM 
FOR YOUNG MEN 17-18"! 


Here’s a service program that really fits your plans new plan, you ‘Serve six months’ active duty— 
allows you to serve most of your time at home fulfill the remainder of your military obligation 
as a member of an Army Reserve unit. Under this at home. Here’s how this special plan works: 


Choose Your Army Reserve Unit. Shop around and Serve Six Months’ Active Duty. After you graduate, you 
pick the Reserve unit in your town that you like the will be sent for six months’ active duty training where 
best. Then you can enlist directly into that unit. You you'll learn the fundamentals of soldiering. You also will 
know exactly with whom you'll serve. Here’s a great be trained for your chosen job in your Reserve unit. 
chahce for buddies to enlist and serve together. This means top technical training in your field. 


Finish High School. You're guaranteed that your six m, | Serve At Home For The Remainder Of Your Obligation. 
months’ training won’t begin until you finish high school After baSic training, you return home, free to 

or until you become 20 years of age, whichever comes continue with your personal plans. One night a week, 
first. In the meantime, you will be serving two hours you will attend a training session at your local unit, 

a week with your local unit. Since you’re starting and in the summer you will enjoy a two-week field 

to fulfill your military obligation at an earlier age, encampment. No more active duty! It’s part-time service 
you'll finish sooner. for the remainder of your military obligation! 


The quota is limited for this special plan, so don’t miss out! Get all 
the details from your local Army Reserve Unit Commander or Unit Advisor. 
Find out about this new way to serve today! 


There’s a NEW way. to serve 


in the U.S.ARMY RESERVE 
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Newsmakers 4 


TWO YOUNG ARAB KINGS 


THE SAYING THAT “All Arabs 
are brothers” applies doubly to kings 
Feisal of Iraq and Hussein of Jor- 
lan. Both are members of the Hashe- 
mite family, a leading royal family 
the Arab world. They are cousins 
ind close friends. But the two kings 

re finding that their own family ties 
re being strained by current ten- 
sions in the Middle East. 

Hussein, ruler of a poor desert 
is now allying himself with 
Egypt, Saudi Arabia, and Syria. 
These countries are not too friendly 
to the Western nations. On the other 
hand, Feisal, whose land is rich and 
prosperous, is trying to preserve the 
Hashemite tradition of friendship 
with the West. He has kept his coun- 
try allied to Britain, Turkey, Iran, 
and Pakistan in the anti-Communist 
Baghdad pact. 

Both countries have long histories 
of strong friendship with Britain. It 
the British who, after World 
War I, placed the Hashemite family 
on the thrones of what are now Iraq 
ind Jordan. For many years, Britain 
kept control of both countries. 
Eventually both lraq and - Jordan 
won complete independence. Even 
so, for years they continued to retain 
ties with Britain. But last 


in 


country 


was 


( lose 


spring, Hussein, influenced by anti- 
British feeling among his people, 
cooled toward his one-time ally. And 
as a result of the recent Anglo- 
French invasion of Ezypt, Jordan 
announced plans to sever treaty ties 
with Britain and to refuse to accept 
further British aid. 

The invasion also caused unrest 
and anti-Western sentiment in Iraq. 
But even though Feisal denounced 
the attack on Egypt, he nevertheless 
decided to remain in the Western 
camp. 

In spite of their many political 
differences, the two: Arab kings are 
intimate friends and have led almost 
parallel lives. Both attended the 
same English schools. And both be- 
came rulers of their respective king- 
doms on the same day—May 2, 1953 
—their 18th birthday. 


MAN WITH A MISSION 


PREMIER DAVID BEN-GURION 
of Israel has spent most of his life in 
pursuit of a dream—a national home- 
land for the Jewish people. Even in 
his boyhood days in Poland his 
thoughts were of Palestine, where 
the Jews had lived in Biblical times 
He soon became active in the Zion- 
ist movement, which was dedicated 
to the Jewish resettlement of that 
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MONARCHS MEET: Kings Feisal (left) and Hussein discuss mutual problems. 


Wide World phot 
STUDYING STRATEGY: Premier Ben- 
Gurion pores over military map. 


ancient land. In 1921 he became one 
of the pioneer settlers of Palestine. 

In 1948, Ben-Gurion’s dream came 
true. Under U. N. auspices, the inde- 
pendent nation of Israel was pro- 
claimed. Ben-Gurion became its first 
premier, serving under the late Presi- 
dent Chaim Weizmann. 

Premier Ben-Gurion was more of a 
soldier than a statesman during the 
first year after Israel’s birth. He had 
to lead a nation engaged in a war 
against its Arab neighbors. And, dur- 
ing the recent hostilities between 
Israel and Egypt (see Unit on the 
Middle East, pp. 10-16), Ben-Gurion 
was once again forced to devote his 
time to military matters 

But scholarship, not soldiering, is 
tar more to the premier’s taste. He 
is a student of the Greek classics and 
of the Bible. He has a reading know!- 
edge of nine languages 

The 70-year-old first 
love, however, is farming. In 1953 
he retired from politics to become a 
pioneer in the Negev, the southern 
desert that is being converted to 
cropland. There he lived in a cabin 
with his wife, He was often visited 
by his three children, and five grand 
children, who were impressed by th« 
simple life Ben-Gurion was leading 
In 1955, when Ben-Gurion was re 
called as premier, he was sworn in 
with the Negev soil still clinging to 
his shoes. 
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Unusual words in this issue ore defined and 
pronounced on page 25. 





Around World in 45 Hours 


Magellan took 36 months... Jules 
Verne’s hero, “Phileas Fogg,” 80 
days but the U.S. Air Force 
smashed every old record to shreds— 
when three B-52s flew afound the 
world in 45 hours, 19 minutes. 


The B-52 
powered by eight jet engines, made 
the history-making 24,325-mile flight 
non-stop. Their hop sliced in two the 
time taken by a_propeller-driven 
B-50 in the first non-stop round-the 
globe flight in 1949 

Originally, five 
took .off on the eastv 
Castle Air Force Bas« 


Stratofortresses, each 


Stratotortresses 
urd flight from 


near Merced, 


Calif. One was under orders to fly 
only as far as England. Another was 


forced down in Labrador 


trouble. 

The remaining three bombers flew 
around the world by way of Labra- 
dor, French Morocco, Saudi Arabia, 
the coasts of India and Ceylon, the 
Philippine Islands, and Guam. Since 
the Stratofortresses have a range of 
only about 6,000 miles, they were re- 
fueled several times by flying tankers 

South of the Malay Peninsula, the 
bombers went through a mock H- 
bomb attack. The planes, of course, 
carried no hydrogen But 
they carried out the exercise as if ac- 
tual combat conditions 

The Stratofortresses left no doubt 
that they could drop a hydrogen 
bomb anywhere, any time. 

Almost as soon as they had landed 
at March Air Force Base in Califor- 
nia, they touched off an amusing 
controversy. People began to argue 
many sunrises 


by engine 


bombs 


existed 


the question: How 
and sunsets did the round-the-world 
fliers see? The Stratofortresses, after 
they took off and headed east, were 
traveling away from the sun at 525 
miles an hour. The sun, meanwhile, 
was rushing away from the Strato- 
fortresses at its own rate of 
1,000 miles an hour. Thus, the planes 
would meet the again much 
more quickly than a stationary man. 
But how much more quickly? Some 
scientists said the crew should have 
seen three sunrises and sunsets. Oth- 
A few said only two 


about 


sun 


ers said four. 


Finally a New York Herald Trib- 
une reporter called the commander 
of the record-breaking flight, Maj 
Gen. Archie J. Old, Jr., who had 
stayed awake in the lead Strato- 
fortress during the entire flight. He 
said he saw three sunrises (over the 
Atlantic, off Malaya, near the 
California coast) and three sunsets 
(near the Great Lakes, over Saudi 
Arabia, and near Guam). But he 
started another controversy with a 
question of his “Having 
crowded three days and three nights 
into 45 hours,” he asked, “does that 
make me one day older than I am?” 


Mid-East Round-up 


The already cloudy political future 
of the Middle East has been further 
complicated by a series of moves and 
counter-moves. 


and 


own. 


President Eisenhower called on 
Congress last month to grant him 
stand-by authority for the use of mil 


itary force to resist any Communist 
aggression “in the general area of 
the Middle East” (see news. pages 
Jan. 18 issue). He also requested 
economic aid for the region. 

The President's new Middle East 
policy, called the “Eisenhower Doc- 
trine,” set off a series of diplomatic 
moves from Moscow to Cairo. 
»Moscow: Red China's Premier 
Chou En-lai and Soviet Communist 
party boss Nikita Khrushchev re- 
acted belligerently to the Eisen- 
hower Doctrine. The Communist 
leaders, in a joint declaration, 
smeared the President's program for 
restoring stability to the strife-torn 
Middle East. They said it was a policy 
designed “to suppress [Arab] inde- 
pendence” and “enslave the [Arab] 
people.” The declaration added that 
the two countries would continue 
“rendering the necessary support to 
the peoples of ...the Middle East 
so as to prevent aggression ... in 
this area.” Such Communist “protec- 
tion” has usually meant Soviet 
domination—a brand of colonialism 
far worse than any practiced in the 
past by Britain or France. 
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ARMS UP FOR ARMS SEARCH—A French soldier halts two white-robed Algerian 
women to search them for hidden weapons. Soldier uses a mine detector to 
determine if they are carrying illegal arms under their robes. French forces in 
Algeria have been conducting full-scale searches following recent armed riots, 
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Ankara, Turkey: The premiers of 
Iraq, ran, Turkey, and Pakistan—all 
pro-Western Moslem nations—hailed 
enthusiastically the President's plan 
for the Middle East. At a meeting in 
Turkey's capital, they pledged full 
cooperation in strengthening their 
ties with the West (the four coun- 
tries with Great Britain, are allied in 
the so-called Baghdad pact). 
>United Nations, New York: The 
U.N. General Assembly put Israel 
under heavy pressure to pull out of 
two areas previously held by Egypt: 
the Gaza Strip and the southern tip 
of the Egyptian Sinai peninsula. The 
General Assembly passed a resolu- 
tion insisting that Israel complete 
her withdrawal without further de- 
lay. The vote was 74 to 2. 

»Cairo, Egypt: King Hussein of Jor- 
dan, Premier Sabri el-Assali of Syria, 
and King Saud of oil-rich Saudi 
Arabia, met with their ally, President 
Gamal Abdel Nasser of Egypt. They 
struck another’ blow against fast- 
declining British influence and pres- 
tige in the Middle East. Syria, 
Saudi Arabia, and Egypt agreed to 
grant $36,000,000 yearly to Jordan for 
support of its economy and army. 
Jordan had been receiving the money 
from Britain for many years (see 
news page Oct. 25 issue). 

Soon after the meeting, King Saud 
boarded an American luxury liner 
for his voyage to the U.S. The king— 
reputedly the richest monarch in the 
world—had been invited by the Pres- 
ident for an official visit to this 
country 


Fence-Mender Macmillan? 


Britain's new Prime Minister, 
Harold Macmillan, has pledged to 
restore the close partnership be- 
tween his country and the U.S. 

This partnership had been weak- 
ened by former Prime Minister Sir 
Anthony Eden's decision te send 
British troops into the Suez Canal 
Zone last November. The U.S. 
strongly opposed Britain’s move. 
Early last month, worn out by stress 
and strain from the Suez crisis, a 
weary and ill Sir Anthony resigned. 

Macmillan, 62, was a co-worker 
and close personal friend of General 
Eisenhower during World War II. 

The new Prime Minister has re- 
tained most of the leading figures 
who served in Eden’s cabinet. But he 
has some strong ideas of his own 
about restoring Britain’s international 


Wide World photo 
BRITAIN’S NEW P.M.—Harold Macmillan, 
whose mother was an American, has suc- 
ceeded Anthony Eden as Prime Minister. 


prestige and bolstering her economy. 
His chief aims are: 

®@ To rebuild the traditional feeling 
of cooperation which had prevailed 
between Britain and the U.S. 

®@ To establish closer economic and 
political cooperation with the nations 
of Western Europe. 


Poles “Vote” for Reds 


A heavy turnout of Poland's voters 
gave the “independent Communist” 
regime of Wliadislaw Gomulka a 
“straw” vote of confidence in last 
week's national elections. 


The catch: In this “free-est” elec- 
tion ever permitted by a Communist 
government, the ballot was rigged to 
guarantee continued Red rule—re- 
gardless of how the voters really felt 
about communism. Yet the election 
had one notable difference from 
usual Red elections: There were no 
tough, pistol-carrying policemen su- 
pervising the elections—as there were 
in Poland in 1952 when 95 per cent 
of the voters were forced to vote for 
the Communists. 

More than 90 per cent of Poles 
eligible to vote went to the polls. As 
many as 70 per cent of those who 
cast their ballots were reported at 
press time to have backed the 
Gomulka government. But just how 
and why this “landslide” was 
achieved takes some telling. 

Polish Communist party boss 
Gomulka was the key election figure. 
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About six months ago, he reappeared 
in his country’s political arena after 
seven years in the Communist dog- 
house, much of the time in jail (see 
Nov. 1 news pages). 


“FREE” ELECTIONS PLEDGED 


Unrest among Poland's downtrod- 
den masses finally gave Gomulka— 
a symbol of Polish independence 
—his chance to take over leadership 
of the Communist party. Last Oc- 
tober, he fought for, and won, a 
considerable degree of political and 
economic freedom from Soviet dom- 
ination for his country. He also 
pledged to allow “free” elections. for 
a new Polish parliament 

These elections were, of course 
far from free by Western standards 

This is how balloting worked: 
Each voter was given an official bal- 
lot containing a list of the candi- 
dates. Communists favored by the 
government topped the list. Their 
names were followed by those of 
non-Communist candidates. All can- 
didates—Communist or not—prom- 
ised to support the Gomulka regime. 

Voters could simply fold the bal- 
lots and insert them, unmarked, into 
the ballot box. An unmarked ballot 
signified a vote for the Communist 
candidates heading the list. 

Or, if a voter wished, he could go 
behind the curtains of the polling 
booth and cross off the names of the 
Communist candidates on the list. 
Any voter who went behind the cur- 
tain did so, of course, in full view of 
other voters and Red officials with 
long memories 

A third choice open to the Polish 
voters was not to vote at all—to boy- 
cott the elections. 

Thus, if there had been a large 
number of rejections of Communist 
candidates, or if very many voters 
had abstained from casting ballots, 
a lack of confidence in the Gomulka 
regime would have been shown. 


VOTERS WARNED 


The Gomulka government left lit- 
tle to chahce. In a massive propa- 
ganda campaign preceding the 
elections, Communist spokesmen 
trunrpeted these warnings to the 
people: “Don’t boycott the elections. 
Don't open your mouths against us 
Don't speak up against communism. 
If you do, the Soviet Red Army 
troops will march in and wipe Poland 
off the face of the map.” 

Thus, Polish voters hid a choice 





between two evils horror of 


falling once complete 


again 
Soviet domination, of perhaps suf- 
fering the same martyrdom as Hur 
gary. (2) The lesser evil of 
a “nationalistic” Communist regime 
which offered a limite umount of 
independence and freedom. The 
Polish people, by thei Lose 
the lesser evil. 


Ike Asks Drought Aid 


President Eisenhower has asked 
Congress to earmark $76,000,000 in 
emergency aid for drought-stricken 
farmers in the Southwest. 


The President’s request followed 
a three-day trip through Texas, Ok- 
lahoma, Arizona, New Mexico, Col- 
orado, and Kansas (see news pages 
Jan. 18 issue). He talked personally 
with farmers about their problems, 
gazed on their parched lands, and 
sympathized with them at the sight 
of their gaunt cattle. 

The President also promised farm- 
ers that he would work out a long- 
range solution to the problem—such 
as a gigantic conservation program 
to trap flood waters in the spring for 
use during the dry summer months 
“It is a problem I assure you we will 
solve,” promised the President. 

What's Behind It: Many experts 
consider the present drought more 
severe than that which created the 
“Dust Bowl” of the 1930s. The pres- 
ent drought began in the late 1940s 
and has spread over more and more 
land year by year. The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture estimates that 
2,000,000 acres of crop and grazing 
land have been affected and another 
29,000,000 acres threatened. 

Many farmers in the area have 
not harvested any crop in more than 
five years. Many of them, their sav- 
ings exhausted, have sold their farms 
auxl equipment and taken jobs in 
nearby cities. Remaining farmers 
burn thorns off prickly pear cactus 
to provide feed for their cattle. 


iccepting 


Peak Peace-time Budget 


President Eisenhower last month 
asked Congress to approve the big- 
gest peace-time budget in United 
States history. 

In his annual budget message, the 
President estimated that the U.S, ex- 
penditures during fiscal year 1958 
(July 1, 1957 to June 30, 1958) would 
total $71,807,000,000. He also esti- 


Wide World photo 
NO BIG-HEADED KING—Baseball star 
Mickey Mantle shows fame hasn’‘t gone to 
his head despite his great record. Here he 
tries on “Babe Ruth Sultan of Swat’ crown 
awarded him by Maryland group as out- 
standing hitter of year. Diamond and em- 
erald-studded crown is valued at $3,800. 


mated that Government income 
would total $73,620,000,000 for the 
same period. 

This means that for 
straight year the U.S 
within its means”—buy what it needs 
and have some money left over to 
pay off old debts. 

Many Congressmen 
have misgivings about the size of the 
Government's proposed expendi- 
tures. One of the most outspoken 
critics of the record-breaking outlay 
is Secretary of the Treasury George 
M. Humphrey. He says there are 
many items in the budget that can 
be trimmed down. If we don't cut 
government spending Secre- 
tary Humphrey, we will “have a de- 
pression that will curl your hair.” 

As the budget now _ stands, 
more than half the funds, or 
$38,000,000,000, would be spent for 
defense. Much of it would go for “a 
whole family” of advanced 
weapons, an apparent reference by 
the President to guided missiles. In 
aid,. about $4,850,000,000 
would be spent for military and 
economic assistance to countries 
friendly to the US. 

A record outlay of $2,831,056,229 
would be earmarked for school, 
health and welfare purposes. This 
includes funds for launching a four- 
year Federal aid program for class- 
room construction. Another record- 
breaking expenditure is for Federal 
aid to farmers—$5,329,880,000. 
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IN BRIEF 


“Coda” for the Maestro, For years 
the name Arturo Toscanini has stood for 
the peak of perfection in musical per- 
formance. On January 16, death stilled 
the baton of the 89-year-old, Italian- 
born conductor—known by public and 
musicians alike as “the Maestro” (the 
master). His career spanned seven 
decades, including 10 years as director 
of the New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony, 15 years with the NBC sym- 
phony (founded especially for him to 
conduct), as well as many years as 
conductor with the Metropolitan Opera 
in New York, La Scala in Milan (Italy), 
and the Salzburg Festival in Austria. Al- 
though the world will long be able to 
hear and enjoy his genius through pho- 
nograph recordings, Toscanini’s death 
saddened people in every corner of the 
globe. Said famous French conductor 
Pierre Monteux, 82: “The world has 
lost. its greatest conductor.” 


Tribute to Lee. In honor of his 
“knightly virtues of courage, patriotism, 
and selfless devotion to duty,” Congress 
was asked last month to -restore full 
rights of citizenship to General Robert 
E. Lee, the gentleman-soldier who led 
Southern armies in the War Between 
the States. The bill was introduced on 
the 150th anniversary of his birth. Gen- 
eral Lee, after Union armies received 
his sufrender in 1865, applied for a 
Presidential pardon and for U.S. citizen- 
ship. His application was never granted. 
Nonetheless, Lee set a pattern for re- 
newed harmony between North and 
South. “I believe it the duty of everyone 
to unite in the restoration of the coun- 
try,” he said. 


High Cost of Learning. Two of the 
nation’s best-known colleges have 
upped their tuition. Princeton Univer- 
sity’s rate will jump from $1,000 a year 
to $1,200 in the fall. Yale’s will go from 
$1,000 to $1,100. (The 1941 tuition: 
$450). In addition, Yale will raise its 
charge for room-and-board and special 
fees from $800 to $900. The new in- 
crease, the third since the end of 
World War II, means that Yale stu- 
dents will pay approximately $2,000 
yearly for their education. 
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1. Identify: (a) Harold Macmillan; 


(b) Whladislaw Gomulka; (ce) King 
Saud; (d) Arturo Toscanini. 

2. Explain how Poles voting in recent 
elections voted for or against Red can- 
didates. How does this differ from free 
elections in the U.S.? 





Science in the News 


Robot Brains 


Univac has joined the war against 
crime! The latest private eye on the 
San Francisco police force is—elec- 
tronic! 

For weeks a slick store thief had 
been leading the police up and 
down blind alleys. One night the 
wily crook broke into a chain store. 
Surprise! The police were waiting 
for him with open handcuffs. 

The police had used an electronic 
calculator (robot brain) to analyze 
the thief's methods of operation. 
And the robot brain had accurately 
predicted that this particular store 
would be the criminal’s next—and 
last—stop! 

Electronic computing is an infant 
science. But the infant—a machine 
that ranges in size from a portable 
radio to a two-story house—has al- 
ready become a child prodigy. 


TOOL FOR SCHOLARS 

Biblical scholars, for example, 
have just finished using Remington 
Rand's Univac to compile a con- 
cordance of the Revised Standard 
Version of the Holy Bible. (A con- 
cordance lists alphabetically each 
key word in the Bible and tells 
where it is found. With each word, 
the concordance also lists the phrase 
or sentence in which the word oc- 
curs. } 

The last concordance of a Prot- 
estant Bible was completed in 1894. 
It took 30 years for one man to 
compile this concordance, Univac, 
operating at close to the speed of 
light, flashed out the new concord- 
ance in 1,300 hours—54 days! 

Before scholars hand the 
task to Univac, however, they had 
to translate the Bible into symbols 
Univac could understand. The only 
symbols the robot comprehends are 
combinations of 0 and 1. Further- 
more, these symbols have to ~ be 
typed on magnetic tape—the only 
thing Univac can read. 

This job was done with the Uni- 
typer, a machine with a typewriter 
keyboard. This machine automati- 
cally changes each letter in every 
word into combinations of 0's and 
l's. This task took five girls ( work- 


could 


ing in shifts), nine months, and four 
reels of tape. 

These four reels of tape were then 
fed into Univac’s memory unit. Uni- 
vac “mentally” arranged all the 
words in the Bible alphabetically, 
along with their context and loca- 
tion. The scholars then had the robot 
put down on another magnetic tape 
what it had stored up “mentally.” 
This tape was then fed into a ma- 
chine called Universo. The Universo 
was in turn hitched up to an auto- 
matic electric typewriter which 
typed out the concordance ready for 
publishing. 


TO CORRECT TEST PAPERS 

Robots also are learning to trans- 
late. The U. S. Army is sponsoring 
a project that, if successful, will 
permit any typist who knows only 
English to type messages in more 
than 50 languages. 

At Georgetown University, typ- 
ists who don’t know a word of Rus- 
sian translate English into Russian 
with a “robot” typewriter. This 
electronic brain follows the basic 
rules of grammar and syntax. It 
chews on the English sentence and 
prints its Russian translation in four 
seconds! 


United Press photo 
About 15,000 new memory cells (right) 
will replace tube amplifiers in new Data- 
matic “brain.” Robot brain will handle 
1,000 multiplications, 4,000 additions, 
and 5,000 comparisons at same time. 














Experts believe that in the future 
the electronic brain will invade al- 
most every walk of life. It will allow 
teachers to correct test papers in 
seconds instead of hours. It will en- 
able weathermen to make wide-scale 
weather predictions almost instantly. 
A doctor will use a robot brain to 
help him diagnose disease. 

Many experts predict that some 
day the people of the earth will look 
back upon this century not as the 
Age of the Atom—but as the Age of 
the Electronic Brain. 


The West Wind 


High 
northern states, steady 
day after day, night atter night from 
west to east. Tiese winds are called 


Canada and our 


winds blow 


above 


westerlies. Comtort and safety o1 
discomfort and danger depend on 
whether the the 
westerlies flows north 


channel of 
to the 


main 
moe 
or more to the south. 

In the summer the usual channel 
of the westerlies flows over northern 
California, Utah, Nebraska, south 
ern Illinois, and Pennsylvania, Thus 
hurricane hurtling up from the 
south are deflected and blown out 
to sea. In 1954 and 1955, however 
the westerlies retreated farther north 
than usual. summers, the 
northeast states battered by 
seven hurricanes. 

The westerlies also influence ow 
wipter weather. In December the 
westerlies meandered up into Can 
ada: And they blew harder than 
usual. Result? Mild air from the 
Pacific flowed over the country and 
kept us unseasonably warm. 

Recently the westerlies suddenly 
swept south. They brought . with 
them frigid Canadian air that sent 
temperatures dropping. Most of the 
U. S. froze in its tracks. Even the 
south was chilled to the bone. 

Some day meteorologists may bx 
able to control the westerlies. Then 
we'll make our own weather. Until 
that time, we can take comfort in 
the last two lines of Shelley's “Ode 
to the West Wind”: 


Those 
were 


“O, Wind. 
If Winter comes, can Spring be far 
behind?” 





The Stresses 


T has been said that “ideas con 
trol the world.” Today 
grips the minds of millions in t 
Middle East—nationalism. The Arab 
peoples, after centuries of foreign 
rule, are demanding absolute inde- 
pendence. 

But this “Arab 
come in a century when other ideas, 
too, are struggling for supremacy 
communism and democracy. The 
big question mark in the Middle 
East today is: “Will Arab 
alism make common cause with the 
democratic world to attain its ends 
—or will-it succumb to the entice 
ments of Communist tyranny?” 

The arena in which this contest is 
taking place stretches from the sun- 
baked African Sahara the 
Asian highlands of Turkey and Iran 
It is home to about 50,000,000 
people. Most of them are Arabs, and 
all but a few are followers of the 
‘Moslem faith. In Israel, however, 90 
per cent of the 1,800,000 population 
is Jewish. 


one idea 
| 


ie 


Awakening” has 


nation- 


up to 


“POORHOUSE OF THE WORLD” 


The Middle ‘East, in area as large 
as the U.S., has been. called “th 
poorhouse of the world.” Its pe op 
are plagued by three enemies: dis 
ease, illiteracy, and hunger. Nine out 
of ten Arabs go through life suffer 
ing from one sickness nother. An 


OlL RICHES: Welding a pipeline 
on a barge in Persian Gulf. 


he 
. “iV Middle East 
Muddle 


and Strains in This Strategic, Oil-rich Region 


equal proportion can neither read 
nor write. And a “living” wage in the 
Middle East averages out to no more 
than $20 a month. 

Yet this “poorhouse 
of rich men. In Egypt 
one. per cent of the landowners pos- 
sessed 40 per cent of the arable land. 
In Syria, some landlords often own 
entire groups of villages. And, when 
one realizes that 90 per cent of the 
Middle East is desert, the plight of 
the fellahin (peasants) becomes ap- 
parent. 

A very small number of Arabs still 
pitch their tents in the desert and 
live as Bedouins (desert wanderers ). 
The rest huddle along the sea coasts 
and river banks. Almost half the 
Middle East population lives along 
the fertile banks of the Egyptian 
Nile. There, the fellahin grow wheat, 
corn, and above all, cotton—the one 
money-making crop of Egypt. 

The second center of population is 
the “Fertile Crescent.” This is a 
moon-shaped strip of good land that 
stretches along the coasts of Israel 
ind Lebanon, curves through Syria, 
and then follows the banks of the 
Tigris and Euphrates rivers in Iraq. 
Israeli oranges, olives 
Syrian tobacco, and Iraqi dates are 
major items on- the export list of this 
region. Wheat, barley, and corn are 
the chief food crops 

In many ways, the Middle 


has its share 
until recently, 


Lebanese 


East is 


a man-made “poorhouse.” A thou- 
sand years ago, a Tigris-Euphrates 
irrigation network supported some 
30,000,000 people in what is now 
Iraq. Today, with the canals long 
since buried in the sands, lraq’s 
population has dwindled to 5,000,- 
000. The U. N. estimates that less 
than half of the arable land in the 
Middle East is being used. Syria 
could drain more than a million 
acres of swampland for farm usage. 
Even Saudi Arabia, a huge country 
in a desert peninsula, could increase 
its crop acreage ten-fold—by draw- 
ing on its underground water sources 


alone! 


A POOL OF OIL 


lrrigating the desert, however, 
costs money. And, as an Iraqi once 
put it, “We can never get rich on 
dates.” Today the Middle East ex- 
ports something far more valuable 
than dates—oil. In 1955, it accounted 
for 24 per cent of the free world’s 
oil output. And the percentage is 
bound to become greater, for the 
countries that border the Persian 
Gulf sit on the largest pool of oil 
in the world—two thirds of the 
world’s known reserves! 

Almost 85 per cent of Middle East 
oil comes from Saudi Arabia, Iraq, 
and Kuwait (a peanut-sized, British- 
protected sheikdom on«the_ Persian 





Gulf). The governments of these 
countries share the oil profits on a 
fifty-fifty basis with the Western 
firms that developed the wells. As 
‘their shares for 1955, Iraq received 
$205,000,000; Saudi Arabia, $260,- 
000,000, and little Kuwait a stag- 
gering $280,000,000! 

Iraq, for one, is putting its oil 
revenue to good use. Under the 
guidance of Premier Nuri es-Said, 
70 per cent of thé annual income is 
spent on roads, hospitals, and irri- 
gation. Two huge dams, on the Eu- 
phrates and Tigris, already protect 
Iraq from the devastating April 
Hoods (which caused $80,000,000 in 
damages to Baghdad in 1954). 

No large deposits of oil have as 
vet been found in the other Arab 
countries of the Middle East. Some 
of these countries, however, have 
ambitious economic plans. Egypt's 
President Nasser, for instance, hopes 
to build a $1,300,000,000 dam at 
Aswan, 500 miles up the Nile from 
Cairo. This “dream dam” would re- 
quire 17 times the construction mate- 
rial of the Great Pyramid. The dam 
would add 2,000,000 arable acres to 
land-hungry Egypt and boost elec- 
tric power otitput by 10,000,000,000 


Unit on & 


kilowatts annually. The only trouble 
has been—no money. To raise the 
money; Nasser seized the Suez Canal 
from an internationally-owned firm 
last July. He proposed to use Suez 
tolls ($70,000,000 annually) to f- 
nance the dam. 

One 
achieving prosperity without the 
benefit “of fabulous oil riches. 
Through painstaking labors, Jewish 
settlers have made things grow in 
the Negev, the southern desert that 
was a neglected wasteland for cen- 
turies. But Israel’s economy is still 
dependent on large-scale support 
from Jewish groups overseas. 

A contented, prospering Middle 
East is essential to the West. First 
of all, free Europe depends on the 
Middle East for 80 per cent of its 
oil. Secondly, more than half of 
Europe’s oil flows through the Suez. 
The rest of Europe’s supply is 


country—tiny Israel —is 


pumped through pipelines to the 
Syrian and Lebanese coasts. And the 
Suez Canal, piercing through 105 
miles of Egyptian desert, shortens 
Europe's trade routes with Asia by 
5,000 miles. 

Today, Suez is blocked, Syria has 
severed a major pipeline from Iraq, 
and free Europe is struggling with 
an oil shortage. This is the latest, 
and most menacing step that Arab 
nationalism has taken against the 
West. Moreover, the entire future of 
the Middle East has been clouded 
by renewed friction between Israel 
and the Arabs. 

Who benefits from this turmoil? 
Certainly not the Arabs. Their oil is 
worthless to them without Western 
buyers. Suez would be a useless “big 
ditch” without the thousands of 
European and American ships that 
pass through it yearly. It is Soviet 
Russia—an oil-rich country and an 
infrequent user of the Canal—that 
looks with glee at every sign of 
trouble in the Middle East. By 
fomenting war and tension jn this 
region, the Soviets can cripple West- 
ern economy—and perhaps extend 
their Iron Curtain around the 
troubled Middle East. 
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World We nap by Frank Ronan 


CONTINENTAL CROSSROADS: Baghdad Pact (Northern Tier) nations form barrier between Soviet and Arab worlds. 





The 
Middle East 


Close-ups of People 


iii wrecss sact and their Pursuits 


ARAB AWAKENING: Modern nationalism has turned the Middle East 


into a volcano of riot and rebellion 


MIDDLE EAST MARKET: In the Arab 
world, most business (and politics) is 
conducted outdoors. Here, street ven- 
dors sell their wares in Gaza, a strip 
of Mediterranean coastiand that is to- 
day disputed between Egypt and Israel. 


-but life and work must go on. 


in a Troubled 


Corner of the World 


A SHEPHERD’S SHARE: A Jordan shep- 
herd sorts wool with his family near his 
primitive hut. Jordan could become the 
prosperous region it once was with 
proper usage of the Jordan River waters. 


Three Lions photo 


United Press photo 
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Black Star photo 


THE MOSLEM MODE: In modern Cairo, a group of homeward- 

‘ bound women preserve an old Moslem custom—veiling their 

eee faces. No men outside their immediate families ever see 

yee NO. 1: In Iraq a student Quasnnes harm- their faces. Cairo has for centuries been a center of the Mos 
ul germs in nationwide drive against disease. lem religion, it is the home of El-Azhar University, a seat of 
learning for students of the Koran, holy book of the Moslems. 


United Nations photo 
DEFEATING THE DESERT: Young Israelis 
lay water pipes through rocky wasteland 
to irrigate the Negev, the desert that cov- 
ers half their country. Wheat farms have 
been created in parts of the Negev, which 
lsrael regards as its untapped frontier. 


I Lions phote 


AMERICAN UNIVERSITY: The American University of Beirut, 
in Lebanon, is a center of modern scientific and social studies. 
It has long served as a bridge between East and West. 
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Rained Fiemmis: 


Will the Mounting Tensions Draw the Middle East to the Brink of Disaster? 


HE Middle East is a region that 

rankles with bitter memories. A 
thousand years ago, Arab civilization 
Hourished there. Baghdad, with 2,- 
000,000 people, was the most re- 
splendent city on earth. Cairo was 
a leading center of scientific learning. 
Indeed, the fledgeling universities of 
Europe relied on Arab texts for much 
of their scientific knowledge. 

From the 13th to 15th centuries, 
however, the Arab world was dealt 
a series of crushing blows—blows 
from which it has not yet recovered. 
Wave after Mongols and 
Turks swept down from Asia. They 
destroyed the cities, ripped up irriga- 
tion canals, and massacred large 
numbers of people. In Baghdad, 
§00,000 were murdered in a week. 
Eventually, the Turks tightened their 
grip on the entire Middle East and 
ruled it like a military camp. For 
many years the Arabs kept saying, 
“Where a Turk sets foot, grass never 
grows again.” (Today, of course, the 
Turks are building a modern demo- 
cratic nation of their own. ) 

But an even bigger grudge is borne 
by the Arabs against the British. 
This is particularly so in Egypt. Brit- 
ish troops landed there in 1882 to 
safeguard the Suez Canal. Forty 
years later, Egypt became an inde- 
pendent kingdom. But British troops 
stayed on under one agreement or 
another until 1954. The British say 


wave ol 


that “Every time a camel stubs its 
toe in Egypt, British ‘imperialists’ are 
blamed.” 

In almost every Arab country, Brit- 
ain would score low in a popularity 
contest. Much of the antagonism 
stems from World War I, when 
Britain needed all the support it 
could get to defeat the Turkish em- 
pire, Germany’s ally 


“MUCH-PROMISED”’ LAND 


First, the British incited the Arabs 
to revolt against the Turks. The 
Hashemites, a clan that ruled the 
Arabian city of Mecca since ancient 
times, agreed to spearhead the re- 
volt. They were to be rewarded with 
royal thrones in the Arab lands. At 
the same time, Britain promised the 
Jews a homeland in Palestine for 
their support in the war. And the 
British promised themselves some- 
thing, too—control over the future 
kingdoms of Iraq and Jordan. The 
French were kept happy through a 
secret agreement that would award 
them control | over Syria and Leba- 
non. 


When the war was over, the Mid- 


Middle East 


dle East turned out to be “the much- 
promised land.” Hashemite princes 
were indeed placed on thrones in 
Iraq and Jordan, but they had to 
take orders from the British. Syrian 
and Lebanese “independence” was 
watered down by French control. 
The Jews flocked to Palestine by the 
thousands, but found that the Arabs 
regarded them as trespassers on Arab 
territory. To complicate matters fur- 
ther, the Saudi family conquered al- 
most all of the Arabian peninsula 
and vowed to destroy the Hashe- 
mites, their arch-rivals. 

The foreign-ruled lands of the 
Arab world finally won their inde- 
pendence after World War II. But 
their independence was now clouded 
by the Palestine question. Before 
the British finally pulled out from 
Palestine in 1948, the U.N. proposed 
dividing this disputed land between 
the Jews and the Arabs. And in 
May of that year the Jews estab- 
lished a nation of their own, Israel. 
Immediately, war broke out be- 
tween Israel and the neighboring 
Arab countries. These countries were 
the original members of the Arab 
League, an organization that was 
formed in 1945 to prevent the rise 
of a Jewish nation. Jordan was able 
to seize the Arab part of Palestine 
during the war. But by and large 
tiny Israel roundly defeated the eom- 
bined armies of the Arabs. 





Since then an expanded Arab 
League (see map), led by Egypt, has 
vowed to “drive Israel into the sea.” 
One festering wound created by this 
friction is the presence of 900,000 
Arab refugees in Egypt and Jordan. 
They either fled (according to the 
Israelis) or were expelled (accord- 
ing to the Arabs) from their homes 
in Israel during the 1948 war. The 
Arab League insists that Israel take 
all of them back. Israel is willing to 
take only some of them back. Mean- 
while, they linger in U.N.-supported 
camps. They form the most bitterly 
anti-Israel Arab communities. 

Egypt's poor showing in the 1948 
war was blamed by many Egyptians 
on the corrupt government of King 
Farouk. In 1952, Egyptian army offi- 
cers sent the playboy king packing 
and set up a new government. Gamal 
Abdel Nasser, an ambitious colonel 
who dreams of an Arab empire “from 
the Atlantic to the Persian Gulf,” is 
the Egyptian president today. 

To win the support of all Arabs, 
Nasser promises prosperity to the 
Egyptians, vows to lead the Arab 
League in a successful “round two” 
against Israel, and is pledged to end 
British influence in the Middle East. 

Nasser has not yet brought much 
prosperity to Egypt. In 1955, he 
traded $200,000,000 worth of Egyp- 
tian cotton for Soviet arms. This left 
his country with almost no money 
for the costly Aswan project. Be- 
cause of his continuing flirtation with 
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Wide World photo 


DIPLOMATIC CHANNEL: U.N., with troops here patrolling a blocked Svez, 
helped break the diplomatic deadlock between Egypt and the Western powers. 


Soviet Russia, and his spending spree 
on weapons, the U.S. withdrew its 
offer to help finance the dam. 

Nasser has been accused of fo- 
menting riots in the Middle East 
against “British imperialists,” and in 
Algeria against “French imperial- 
ists.” His anti-Western actions 
reached a peak in July, when he 
seized the Suez Canal, lifeline of 
trade for Western Europe. The Is- 
raelis feared that his next move 
would be an invasion of their coun- 
try. Premier Ben-Gurion (see News- 
makers, p. 5) was convinced that de- 
cisive action was necessary. And, in 
November, 1956, the Israeli army 
swiftly occupied most of Egypt's ter- 
ritory east of Suez. 


Wide World phote 


EXTRACURRICULAR ACTIVITIES: Syrian coeds receive some after-school 
training in the handling of newly supplied Soviet submachine guns. 


In the midst of this tense situation 
British and French troops occupied 
the northern part of the Suez Canal 
Nasser countered by blowing up 
bridges and ships to blockade the 
waterway. Finally the U.N., with 
strong U.S. support, persuaded the 
British-French forces to leave. And 
it is expected that in a few weeks 
a U.N.-supervised salvage fleet will 
The U.N 
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the canal. 
the 


have cleared 
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drawal. 
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BAGHDAD PACT 


Within the Arab 
chiet targets are the Hashemite king 
coms of Iraq and Jordan, Britain's 
traditional friends. In this he has the 
ardent support of oil-rich King Saud 
Syria, with newly supplied Soviet 
arms, is the third mainstay in this 
anti-Western Jordan is finally 
being won over. Its army—togethe: 
with those of Syria, Saudi Arabia 
and Yemen—is under over-all 
Egyptian command. 

Iraq, however, refuses to be bul 


WW orld, Nasser 5 


bloc 


now 


lied. An aging soldier-statesman, Pre- 
mier Nuri es-Said, keeps it allied to 
Britain, Turkey, Iran, and Pakistan 
in the anti-Communist Baghdad pact 
Today, he is particularly wary of 
Syria, Communists have 
gained a toe hold in the government 

The Syrian Communists are trying 
to turn this toe hold into a strangle 
hold. The have two 
goals in the Middle East: wreck the 
Baghdad Pact, and inflame all the 
Arab countries with hatred for the 
West. To head off these develop 
ments, President Eisenhower made 
an important announcement last 
month. (See next page 
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(Communists 





“Eisenhower Doctrine” 
Shield Against Red Attack 


Turning 
Point 


in the Middle East? 


AST month, while tensions 

mounted in Egypt and Syria 
President Eisenhower went before 
Congress with a program to safe- 
guard all the Middle Eastern coun- 
tries from Communist aggression. In 
what amounts to a new milestone in 
U. S. foreign policy, he 
special authority: (a) to offer mili- 
tary aid to any Middle Eastern coun 
try; (b) to spend upwards of $400 
000,000 during the next two years de- 
veloping the “economic strength” of 
the Middle East; and (c) to offer the 
help of U. S. Armed Forces to any 
Middle Eastern country that is at 
tacked by the Soviets or by a Soviet- 
controlled country (see news pages 
World Week, Jan. 18, pp. 6-7 


requested 


THREE FAMOUS “DOCTRINES” 


This “Eisenhower 
plies to the entire Middle East, in- 
cluding the Baghdad Pact countries 
But it by no means implies U. S. “in- 
terference” in the affairs of any coun- 
try in the region. The President em- 
phasized four times in his speech 
that aid would be available only to 
those countries that ask for it 

This is not the first time that the 
U. S. has cast a protective shield 
around weak and defenseless nations. 
‘In 1823, President James Monroe 


Doctrine” ap- 


served notice on the European pow- 
ers that any attempt to extend their 
empires to the Americas would be 
regarded as “dangerous to our peace 
and security.” This “hands off” policy 
is called the “Monroe Doctrine.” 

In 1947, it was the “Truman Doc 
trine” that held the dike against 
aggression—this time, aggression by 
Soviet Russia 
Greece were trying to overthrow an 
independent government .and turn 
Greece into a Soviet satellffe. At the 
same time, the Soviets were making 
territorial demands on Turkey. Presi- 
dent Harry S. Truman, with $400,- 
000,000 in from 
Congress, strengthened the two coun- 
tries with military and economic aid. 
Today, Greece and Turkey are strong 
and independent. 

Prior to World War II, U 
tivities in the Middle East 
largely cultural and economic. In 
the 19th century, U, S. Presbyterian 
missionaries established the college 
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Middle East 


United Press photo 
MIDDLE EAST MILESTONE: President 
Eisenhower asks Congress for sweeping 
authority “‘to prevent power-hungry” 
Reds from taking over the Middle East. 


that is today the American Univer- 
sity of Beirut, in Lebanon. Graduates 
of this school are represented in 
nearly every cabinet and legislature 
of the Middle East. Along economic 
lines, U. S. firms have invested two 
thirds of the $3,000,000,000 that was 
spent on developing Middle East oil 
resources. And these U. S. firms con- 
trol more than 50 per cent of the 
producing wells of the region, chief- 
ly in the Arabian peninsula. 


THE SOVIET THREAT 

The “Eisenhower Doctrine” re- 
flects the increasing political inter- 
est the U. Sis taking in the Middle 
East—and the increasing importance 
of the Middle East in the struggle 
between democracy and communism. 
Last month, Secretary of State John 
Foster Dulles told a group of U. S. 
Senators that the possibility of Com- 
munist aggression in this region con- 
stitutes “the most serious threat we 
have faced over the past ten years.” 
“The leaders of international com- 
munism,” warned Secretary Dulles, 
“will take every risk that they dare 
to take in order to win the Middle 
East.” It is the purpose of the “Ejisen- 
hower Doctrine” to block the Com- 
munists from grabbing the Middle 
East. ¥ 





O YOU have trouble manipulat- 

ing your X’s and Y’s and com- 
ing up with the right answer? Do 
you find Latin grammar an impos- 
sible maze of os, ants, and ats? Or 
perhaps H,O is your big stumbling 
block? 

Youre not the only one. Many 
boys and girls have trouble with 
algebra, Latin, or chemistry during 
their high school years. But if you 
student at Alcee Fortier 
Senior High School, in New Orleans, 
your troubles would soon be eased. 

First, you'd sound a loud “S.O.S.” 
In no time a fellow student, book 
in hand, would appear on the scené. 
The two of you would spend some 
hours in a huddle. And, “Eureka”— 
within a few weeks you'd find your- 
self sailing through your “impossi- 
ble” courses. 

Such happy stories are routine at 
Fortier—thanks to a group of hard- 

king and earnest student coaches. 
These young people devote many 
hours a week to helping their fellow 
classmates “make the grade.” 

This unique coaching service start- 
ed. six years ago. At that time, stu- 
dent members of the National Honor 
Society (NHS) at Fortier decided 
that it would be a worthwhile pro- 
ject for the Society to help students 
get over the humps and bumps in 
their school work. The coaching 
program has been going strong ever 


were a 


since. 

Last year, 43 students used the 
service. Nearly all of them passed 
their courses—some with flying colors. 

The system as used at Fortier is 
designed to eliminate any embarrass- 
ment to the students receiving aid. 
If a teacher decides a student needs 


Courtesy Student Life 


Know-how 


New Orleans (La.) honor students 


coaching—or the student himself 
wants to be coached—the faculty 
sponsor of the project is notified. 
She then gets together with the stu- 
dent NHS chairman. They look 
over a list of student volunteers to 
select one most proficient in the 
particular course of study. 

It takes a lot of hard work on the 
part of the student coach. For one 
thing, he has to prepare for his 
teaching job; he must be sure he can 
answer any and all questions that 
may be fired at him 

The hours devoted to actual coach- 
ing also cut into the volunteer’s spare 
time. Often, he’s up at six in -the 
morning so he can get to school early 
and give his pupil a few lessons be- 
fore the 9 o'clock bell. 
there’s too. 


However. “profit,” 


CLASSROOM PUTTIERS arc 


solved in study hours devoted to «onc 


coach classmates in school work 


Coaching puts him on his toes. As 
a result, despite all the time given 
to the coaching project by NHS 
members, all of them have improved 
noticeably in their own school 
courses. 

How do the pupils feel about thei 
coaches? Well, take the case of the 
unhappy sophomore who a_ few 
weeks ago felt completely defeated 
He just couldn't get Latin to sink in 
The student finally decided to apply 
to the coaching program 

The happy climax came just the 
other day. The sophomore rushed up 
the hall. Hi 
smiling. “I passed Latin. Thanks a 
lot”—a simple tribute to the 
effort, and patience given so freely 
by Fortier’s student coaches 

YANNA BRAND! 


to his coach in was 


time 


r High § 


rtrated coaching 





Q. My youngest sister has 
ing my boy friend’s younger broth 
Since the boys live in another town 
they always come over together. Nou 
Bob’s brother doesn’t like my sister any 
more and he doesn’t t 
our school dances be 
know how he feels. I'm a 
stop coming too. What 


been dat 


mTLE 


A. You probably haven't 
too long and you aren't 
he likes you. It’s been 
for the two brothers to 
portation to your tow 
not be easy for just one 
Bob won't make the extra 
you if Ted doesn’t come 

But you have knov yu 
long time. The best thing to 
talk to her, sister-to-sister. Ma 
don't think it would be ki 
that Ted doesn’t want 
more. Wouldn’t it be kinde: 
than to let her sit 
why Ted doesn’t come 
dances? Four people will be made un 
happy unless she knows exactly what 
up. Aren’t you the person who should 
tell her, instead of letting her find out 
the long, hard way? 

You can then tell Bob that your siste1 


to tel] 
wonde Ing 


117 ho 
ul 100 


SC 


around 


to yi 


V4 Head 


1 


knows that she won't be Ted’s date at 
the next dance. He'll tell Ted, and 
the two of them will be able to come 
without either of them feeling un- 
comfortable. 
Telling you 

change of heart 
much fun for either you or her. But if 
tactful as 


ibout Ted's 


sistel 

certain! vont be 
you are as sympathetic and 
ou can be when you t to her, she 
will be grateful that it was you, and not 


br ke the news. 


the grapevine, who 

QO. My parents say ! n give up 
violin lessons but that I'll ea num 
ber of privileges taken at , if I do 
You can’t imagine hot h 1 hate 
these lessons. What can ! 

4. Mom and Dad must have a good 
reason for giving you \ olin lessons. 
Maybe they enjoy 
and want you to find the same pleasure 
Maybe they've never picked up 
a bow but have always wanted to be 
skilled violinists. If so, they want you to 
the fun they've missed. Perhaps 
musical talent. Or 
perhaps they want you to learn to ap- 
preciate good music, and feel that by 
playing it youll learn bett Whatever 
their you can be sure 


playing the violin 


In it. 


have 


you show signs of 


reasons, pretty 


they're hoping you'll benefit from the 
lessons and aren't making you take 
them to blacken your life. So before 
you decide that all the world’s violins 
should be converted to match sticks, 
consider your parents’ attitude toward 
your lessons. 

The next question concerns your rea 
sons for “hating” your lessons. Appar- 
ently you find exercises and etudes a 
more deadly chore than mowing the 
lawn or shoveling snow. But have you 
ever stopped to ask yourself why you 
don’t like them? Maybe you've always 
heard that all music lessons are to be 
dreaded, particularly by boys, and 
never stopped to look for the advan- 
tages. Are you.willing to experiment? 
Try listing good reasons for your dis- 
like for music lessons. Find many? Then 
try listing reasons why you should take 
lessons. You may find many more. 

You must have heard of people who 
cured their dislikes for ripe olives by 
sitting down and eating one, thus giv 
ing themselves a chance to re-decide 
what they think about ripe olives. This 
work with your music, too. A 
chord, a trill, or a theme can be, very 
fascinating if you bother to investigate 
t. Or make a game out of practicing, 
as you do with household chores, mak- 


will 


ing up nonsense words to fit a Mozart 
minuet. 

If you find that nothing can convince 
you of the value of the violin, talk the 
matter over with yout parents, They 
probably are afraid you'll use foolishly 
the time you used to spend on lessons, 
so offer te substitute some equally 
worthwhile activity, like French lessons 
or singing in the church choir, which 
you will enjoy. Perhaps there’s another 
instrument you'd enjoy playing more. 
But no fair quitting before you've proved 
that quitting is the‘best plan. 





It’s Up to You 


As Joel and Peter walked by the 
nearly-completed new wing of the 
school after basketball 
heard the sound of shattering glass and 
a few shouts. Turning around, they 
saw a group of boys pointing to some 
window panes that were still marked 
with large white X’s 

“Bet you can’t hit that X,” one of 
the boys challenged another. The sec- 
ond boy picked up a rock and smashed 
another pane. 

“That's Bill Revnolds and 


practice, ney 


Andy Nix- 


on,” Joel said to Pete as the first boy 
picked up another rock. Just then the 
group realized they were being watched 
signaling to eacl they 
quickly disappeared arou 
of the building 

“I hope they get caught 
“Theyre always doing things like this 


and ther, 


1 the corne: 


said Joel. 
just for the excitement of it.” 

“You think we should tell the police?” 
asked Peter. 

“It's none of our business 
“They'll probably get caught sooner or 
later anyway.’ 

“And besides, the watchman should 
be here guarding the building,” added 
Pete. “He’s responsible for it, not us.” 


said Joel. 


oO 2 2 o 


1. If you discovered someone com- 
mitting a real crime, such as stealing 


a tire from a car, would you report 


him? Ils window breaking a real crime 
or just a prank? Is it as serious as theft? 

necessary to catch window 
breakers as it is to catch thieves? Why 
or why not? 

Are Andy and Bill 
criminals? Might they regard window 
breaking as a prank? Why didn’t Joel 
and Peter report them? Are these good 
reasons? What other reasons * might 
they have? Is reporting the vandals 
their responsibility?» What would you 
have done if you were Joel or Peter? 
If you decided to report them, to whom 
would you have talked first? 


Is it as 


necessarily 


3. Whose property are the public 
schools? Who pays for new additions 
and equipment? Who benefits most 
from a well kept school? Whose re- 
sponsibility is keeping the schools in 
good condition? What other buildings 
are paid for in the same way? 
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Une you etecney 
AN ENTIRE CITY? 


YOU MAY BECOME AN ENGINEER 
WITH YOUR ELECTRIC. COMPANY, AND 
DIRECT THOUSANDS OF HORSEPOWER 

OF ELECTRICITY FROM GIANT 
POWER PLANTS. 





SOME DAY YOU MAY BEA PILOT FOR 
ONE OF AMERICAS INDEPENDENT 
se. ELECTRIC COMPANIES. MANY 
ss? OF THEM USE AIR PATROLS TO 
INSPECT THEIR HIGH-VOLTAGE 
POWER LINES. 








(LL YOU HELP HARNESS WE cape 


YOU MAY DISCOVER NEW SECRETS FROM 
THE ATOM. OR HELP DESIGN ATOMIC- 
ELECTRIC POWER PLANTS FOR AMERICAS 
INDEPENDENT ELECTRIC 
COMPANIES. 





“THERE'S OPPORTUNITY IN YOUR FUTURE! 
ELECTRIC COMPANY PEOPLE ARE DOING BIG JOBS IN THEIR 
COMMUNITIES. THEIR MEN AND WOMEN ARE GIVING W PORTANT, 
ESSENTIAL SERVICE AS THEY HELP BRING LOW-PRICE ELECTRICITY 
AND PLENTY OF IT— TO HOMES, FARMS AND BUSINESSES. 
AMERICAS INOEPENWDENT ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER COMPANIES”* 
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Young 


Store Manager 


IM MAURER made his 
early about a career. 7 
cision has paid off in a | 
day Jim is 22 years id and he’s been 
manager of a Woolworth store for one 

and one-half years 
Recently we visited Jim’s 
Brighton Beach not far from 
Island, N. Y. Jim and his 
were doing a rush business. Jim 
covered, is a husky six-footer with bl 
eyes which sparkle as he 
tomers. It is obvious that he 
young man with a promising future 
Jim graduated from St. Mic! 
High School in Union City 
1952. But already he was 
employee for Woolworth’s 
ten his first job when he w 
old as a clean-up boy. H 
and opened bales of goods, working 
after school and in the summer 
“Woolworth’s has openings for scores 
of sixteen-year-old boys and girls,” Jim 
told us. “For example, a beginner might 
become a stock boy, checking freight 
and invoices, stamping prices on goods 
and putting them in bins. A beginne: 
might be an assistant u ndou 
With the help of on-the-job 
and Woolworth’s easy-to-read manuals 
beginning girls quickly 
women. First they learn 
tain and keep up 
may help trim windows 
chandise. They learn t 
Jim was a clean-up 
months. Then he be 
working in the store-roon 
freight. When Jim was 18 


ming up 


hat early de 
ig 


) Vay To 


store in 
( oney 


25 helpers 


waits on cus 


} 
1 happy 


swept floors 


trimme! 
training 
become sales 
hai 


' 
he ‘ 


j 

checking 
131 

vears oid. ne 


SHOP TALK: Woolworth 
store manager Jim Maurer 
discusses new merchandise 
with one of his salesladies 


became assistant store manager at a 
store in Englewood, N. | 


continued his on-the-job training. He 


Meantime, he 
was responsible for the merchandise 
and for managing the 
partments to which he was assigned. 


help in the de 


Chen Jim became manager of a store 
in Union City, N. ]., which employed 
Every six to 


20 workers. eight weeks 


Jim attended (and stil] does) meetings 

with the superintendent and other store 

mer handising 
sales. The dis 


trict superintendent otten has 12 stores 


managers to discuss 


such as plans for Easte1 
and he is the store man 


friend. He can be 


advice. 


under him 


age rs best reached 
by telephone quickly to give 

In January, 1956, Jim became man- 
ager of the Brighton Beach Store, with 
25 to 30 employees under him. 

Jim’s opportunity to get ahead and 
to make big is probably far 
greater by working for a 
than if he had founded mal] business 
of his own. For one thing, by working 
for a big firm, Jim doesn’t have to put 
up any money to get st urted in business 

What’s Jim’s future? He can be pro 
moted as manager otf bigger stores. He 
can become district superintendent. He 
can become an expert in merchandising 


money 
chain store 


or an executive officer. In other words 


he has many opportunitt to advance 


n Woolworth’s. 


Photo by Henry Harris 


“Naturally, Im excited about my 
job,” Jim told us. “The work is inter- 
esting and varied. Each season brings 
a new stock of merchandise to be dis- 
played and The opportunities 
ahead for me are challenging.” 

Jim grew up in a big family of six 
boys and two girls. One of his younger 
brothers is an assistant manager for 
Woolworth’s in Kingston, N. Y. 

“When you're hiring teen-agers for 
part-time jobs, what do you look for?” 
we asked Jim Maurer. 

“We look for sincerity,” Jim said. 
“A teen-ager’s school record also is_im- 
portant. We're interested in knowing 
about previous part-time jobs and we're 
interested in finding out if the applicant 
is willing to learn. Of course, appear- 
ance and grooming are also important. 

“With the rapidly expanding popula- 
tion, Woolworth’s also is expanding— 
building more stores every year. That 
means many more job opportunities. 
We'd like to talk to capable young 
people about careers. They can make 
an appointment any time to see the 
manager of their local Woolworth store.” 

Wages for part-time and career jobs 
at Woolworth’s vary throughout the 
country according to the location of the 
store and the ability of the individual. 
The average store manager earns in ex- 
cess. of $10,000. 


sold 


STORE MANAGERS—Career at a Glance 


OPPORTUNITIES 
for FUTURE 


WORKING 
CONDITIONS 


REQUIREMENTS DUTIES 


(Personal) 


REQUIREMENTS 
(Educ. and Exper.) 





With panding popul 

tion, will need additional 
stores and workers, able 
young people welcomed; 
job security for qualified. 





48-hour work week with 
extra pay for overtime. 
indoor work, Unusual op- 
portunities for advanced 
on-the-job training and 
for promotion. 


Over-all supervision of the 
store, of employees, of de- 
partment heads, of sales 
and payroll. 


Efficiency, tact, patience, 
good health, courtesy, 
pleasant disposition, abili- 


Helpful: H.S. courses in 
speech, mafh, economics, 
and psychology; part-time 
and summer jobs as stock ty to meet people and to 
boy, checker, etc. On-the- be liked; ability to super- 
iob training. vise 





T'S NOT 700 LATE! 


... but hurry—February 11th is your last chance to 


win a CARIBBEAN CRUISE 
or $500 in cash 


Or one of 52 other cash 
prizes in the first annual 


NATIONAL MARITIME DAY 
POSTER CONTEST 





Here’s what you de: Talk with your teacher, family 
and friends about our Merchant Marine, its history 
and its importance to our foreign commerce and 
defense. Then design a poster honoring the U.S. 
Merchant Marine. Your work will be judged upon 
its originality and skill of execution. Give it the 


best you have. 


Suggested themes to get you started: 
The Merchant Marine—Lifeline of Industry 


The American Merchant Marine—Serving My 
Community 


American Ships—For Trade, Travel, Defense 
PRIZES 


Ist—Your choice of a 25-day Caribbean cruise 
from a U. S. Gulf pert to Puerto Rico, 
Venezuela, Colombia and Canal Zone; or 
$500 in cash. 

2nd—S100 in cash s$rd— $50 in cash 

25 4th prizes of $25 each 


25 Honorable Mentions of $10 each 


Send your entry to: Maritime Poster Award, c/o 
Scholastic Magazines, 33 West 42nd Street, New 
York 36, N. Y. The top prize-winning poster will 
be displayed on the sides of mail trucks all over 
a country during World Trade Week in May, 
957. 


BE SURE TO READ THE BASIC RULES CAREFULLY. 
THEY ARE PRINTED BELOW. 





BASIC RULES AND ELIGIBILITY 


T. All students in grodes 9 through 12 regularly enrolled in any 
public, private, or parochial school in the United States and its 
possessions are eligible to compete. All entries must be the original 
work of the student. There is no entry fee. 


2. Posters submitted must be of standard size, 22” x 28” or 
11% x 14", 


3. Each entry submitted must be signed on the back of the entry 
with the name of the student, home address, name of the school, 
school grade, and name of the teacher or principal sponsoring the 
entry. There.is no limit to the number of entries each student may 
submit. 


4. Entries must be mailed not later than midnight February 11, 
1957. All entries from any one school may be mailed at one time or 
in a single package if the principal or teacher approves. 


5. Entries will be judged on the basis of originality of idea and 
aptness of theme. Entries will be judged by a special board of judges 
whose decisions will be final. All entries become the property of 
The Maritime Industry to be used as it sees fit, and none will be 
returned. 











THE AMERICAN MARITIME INDUSTRY 


Representing ocean, lake and river carriers, shipbuilders, ship suppliers 
and others whose business is water transportation. 





A Workbook Page for the Unit on the Middle East 


ardiey in The Baltimore Su 


I. CARTOON READING 
Interpret the cartoon 


1. Who is Nasser? " 


2. Who is the man with the six-pointed star on his 
mee 

3. Can you identify 
to right, the three 


in their correct order, from left 


countries to whom Uncle Sam is 


speaking? a 
4. To what event do the “band aid” on the camel and 
the sticks in the hands of the three countries refer? 


5. What advice does Uncle Sam appear to be hand- 


ing out? 


6. According to the cartoon, was this advice accepted? 


What clue in the cartoon can be used 


as a basis for the answer? 


7. What is the U. N. trying to do? : eS 
8. Why might the U. N. be looking gratefully at 


Uncle Sam? ee bs z 
9. What country. lurking in the background, is keep- 


watchful eye on things? : 
Do the three people on the right seem pleased 


pleased by what they are doing? —_-__"’_ __. 


ll. MIDDLE EAST GEOGRAPHY 


1. Which Middle East countries lead in oil produc- 


7 
{round which body of water are the oil reserves 


» Middle East concentrated? : er 
Which continent is most dependent on the Middle 


East tor oil? E A AS 5 
{. The Suez Canal is located within the boundaries 


+ what country?’ eicoil 
What geographic term describes 90 per cent of 
co 


the land of the Middle East? sai ccpaitlansitites oa 
6. The single, most important crop of the Nile Val- 


IS 


Israel was created in a region formerly called 


Which religion do most of the Arabs follow? 


[The Middle East extends into two continents, 


and : 
10. Name the organization which binds most of the 


Arab world countries together. 





iil. PUT ON YOUR THINKING CAPS 
|. What are two reasons for the importance of the 


Middle East to the rest of the world? (a) ————-_-_— 





} 


) — 


Can you give three reasons to help explain the 
hard feelings between Israel and the Arab world coun- 








trie a) 





In what two ways does Nasser expect the build- 
of the Aswan Dam to help Egypt? (a) ——— 





(b) 


If it is desired to use this workbook page for a scored 
quiz, the following scoring is suggested: 5 for each item 
in Questions I and II. Total, 100. 





> Robert Alan Aurthur, who, along with 
other young writers sponsored by Fred 
Coe of NBC, made the old Philco TV 
Playhouse one of the high points in 
rV’s brief history, is now “between 
movies”—his own adaptation of A Man 
Who Was Ten Feet Tall with John 
Cassavetes and Sidney Poitier is now 
ready for release as Edge of the City; 
und TV is benefiting from Aurthur’s 
leisure. Watch for his story of a has- 
been TV comic who tries to make a 
comeback, Studio One, February 4, 
10:00 p.m., CBS-TV. A retreat before 
his reappearance starts the comedian 
thinking about his own values, and a 
love affair also seriously challenges his 
beliefs, in Tale of the Comet, a play 
vith witty dialogue and a well con- 
structed plot. 


» If the premiere of The Last Word, 
Sundays, 2:30 p.m., CBS-TV) is any 
indication, Bergen Evans’ new pro- 
gram on the English language could be 
1 shrewd way to improve your under- 
standing of the mother tongue. Learn- 
edly humorous discussions were pre- 
sented that day on Elvis Presley’s un- 
grammatical movie, Love Me Tender— 
But Dén’t Ask Me What An Adverb Is, 
ind also on “It’s me.” To the surprise 
‘f everyone, English professor Evans 


Sf ian |: we % ie 2 
Peter Lawford plays an English lord 
whe loses his butler to an American 
in a gambling game, in Ruggles of Red 
Gap, on NBC-TV, Feb. 3, 7:30 p.m., E.S.T. 
Imogene Coca (center), as the winner's 
wife, and Jane Powell, as a milliner 
and a lecal beauty, are also in the cast. 


turned out to have the most flexible 
approach to language usage of those 
on. the panel. The format of the show 
is to have listeners write in for solu- 
tions to their quandaries about lan- 
guage. 

Good news for hockey fans: CBS-TV 
as started to broadcast a National 
Hockey League Game of the Week, on 
Saturdays, beginning at 2:00 p.m. De- 
troit at New York is the February 2 
game, followed by Montreal at Boston 
(Feb. 9), Boston at Chicago (Feb. 16), 
Detroit at Chicago (Feb. 23), New 
York at Boston (Mar. 2) and Detroit 
at Boston (Mar. 9). 


> Classical Music for People Who Hate 
Classical Music is the come-on title of 
a new NBC radio program on Mondays, 
9:30-10:00 p.m. George R. Marek, host 
for the show, wants to use humor as a 
battering ram to knock down the “in- 
tellectual fence” surrounding the long- 
hair stuff. “I want to talk about so- 
called ‘good’ music in a way that won't 
scare anybody and may tempt some 
to give it a whirl,” says Marek. 


>» Audrey Hepburn and Mel Ferrer 
will appear in movie producer Anatol 
Litvak’s production of Mayerling on 
Producers’ Showcase, Monday, February 
4, 8-9:30 p.m., in color. This is the 
first live TV for both the Ferrers and 
Litvak. The play itself is set in the gay 
and romantic period of the imperial 
court of Vienna in the 1880's. Ferrer 
will play Prince Rudolph of Hapsburg, 
son of the emperor. Miss. Hepburn 
will portray the exquisite Maria Vetsera, 
a young countess with whom the prince 
falls in love after a chance meeting. 


> Sherlock Holmes fans can celebrate 
on February 3rd, when Odyssey pre- 
sents at 4:00 p.m., on CBS-TV, The 
Baker Street Irregulars, with Basil Rath- 
bone, Red Smith? Rex Stout, and Jacques 
Barzun. 


> Ruggles of Red Gap, the late Harry 
Leon Wilson’s classic novel about the 
Americanization of a stuffy English 
valet will be presented as a 90-minute 
musical colorcast on Sunday, February 
3, 7:30 p.m., NBC-TV. An English 
butler is “lost” in a gambling game by 
his British master to an American. The 
butler feels that the American wants 
him only on the basis of snobbery but 
learns through Lincoln’s Gettysburg 
Address that America and her spirit 
still exist in Red Gap, Texas. Michael 
Redgrave has the title role. He is joined 
in this romp by David Wayne as Egbert 
Floud, an American cattleman; Imogene 
Coca as the fluttery Mrs. Floud; Peter 
Lawford as the Ear! of Brinstead; and 
Jane Powell as Clementine, a milliner 
in the frontier town, where most of the 
action develops. 
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insurance 
has tests to 
pass, too.” 


Do you know that some types of 
life insurance actually do more for 
you than others which cost the 
same? One good test is the cash 
value—the sum available to you 
if you cannot continue your 
insurance or need cash quickly. 


With Mutual Benefit Life your 
insurance makes much more money 
available to you in 5 years than 
many other companies can match 
in longer periods. This can make a 
big difference later on if you'd like 
cash to start your own business or 
take advantage of similar opportu- 
nities. Advantages like this make 

it a good idea to talk to your 
Mutual Benefit Life man when 
you're ready to take the first step 
toward your own insurance program. 


Send for free booklet, 
“The Secret of Maturity.” to Scholastic, 
33 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 


Mutual 
Benefit 
Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


REWARK, NH. J. 
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Rose in Bloom- 
That s 


Rosenbluth! 


EMEMBER that _oldi “Nothing 

could be finer than to be in Carolina 
in the mor-or-or-ning”? It’s become No. 
1 on the hook parade in North Caro 
lina. Only “morning” has been changed 
to “evening,” for that’s when Lenny 
Rosenbluth, pride of Tar Heel land, 
starts bombarding the basketball nets 
with a dazzling array of jump and Hook 
shots. 

Called the greatest shooter in college 
ball, the lean 6-ft. 5-in. sharpshooter 
is the chief reason why nobody 
able to lick North Carolina as yet 
(up until mid-January at least). In the 
first week of the season, he smashed 
his school’s scoring record by 
47 points against Furman. As | 
this, he’s sailing along with a 27-point 
a-game average—fifth best in the land 

“He’s the greatest player I ever 
coached,” purrs Coach Frank McGuire 
“He’s murderous from both inside and 
out. He can drive like a | 
rebound like a ‘goon.’ He’s the 

McGuire, one of the nicest and best 
est coaches in the gam« 
he’s talking about. Around the hoop 
Lenny puts up of the softest 
most beautiful evel 
saw. From the pivot, he tosses a high, 
fade-away hook shot that’s impossible to 
stop. And from the back-court, he can 
drive like a jet-propelled motorcycle 

North Carolina owes this blessing to 
Coach McGuire. Frank spotted Lenny 
back in the days when he (Frank) 
was coaching at St. Johns in New 
York City. Now get this: Lenny never 
played high school ball! He went out 


} 
has been 


sinking 
write 


man and 


greatest.’ 
knows what 


one 
jump shots you 


for the James Monroe H.S. team at 
the age of 14—and didn’t make it! 

So he went back to the playgrounds 
and began working harder than ever 
on his dribbles, jumps and hooks. The 
following summer, he took a job wait- 
ing on tables—and playing basketball 
for a hotel in the hoop-happy Catskill 
Mountains. Playing against some of the 
top college players in the land, Lenny 
became fabulous. He averaged over 30 
points a game, outscoring several fa- 
mous All-Americans. 

After getting a look at him in action, 
Joe Lapchick, then coach of the N. Y. 
Knickerbockers, said: “The kid can play 
pro ball right now. I'd love to have 
him.” 

Monroe fans licked their chops in glee. 
Imagine having a player like that on a 
high school team! But, alas, a coaching 
problem befell New York that fall and 
basketball competition had to be called 
ff for the season. 

just about this time, Fra 
resigned from St. John’s to take 
it North Carolina. Lenny 
him. He spent a year at prep school, 
then entered N. C, 

Lenny lived up to all his 
notices. As a freshman, he tanked 627 
points for a 26.1 average—an all-time 
high by either a frosh or varsity Tar 
Heel. 

Upon being promoted to the varsity 
the following year, Lenny proved he 
was no flash in the pan. He tallied 
536 points for a 25.5 average. That 
ranked him No. 12 among the nation’s 
big- college and him a 


McGuire 
Ove! 


went with 


advance 


scorers won 


third-string All-American nomination. 

A good player improves with age. 
And that’s just what Lenny did as a 
junior last He averaged 26.7 
points a game, sixth best in the land. 
Besides hitting on 45.6 per cent of his 
shots—which is tremendous for a non- 
pivot man—Lenny also broke 11 North 
scoring and re- 


season, 


Carolina records for 
bounding. 

Lenny’s “big” nights were chalked 
up against Clemson and William & 
Mary. He hit for 45 points against 
each. His marvelous shooting earned 
him two first-string All-American rat- 
ings, three second-team mentions, and 
two third-team ratings. 

Since the five players who out-scored 
him last year have all graduated, Len- 
ny came into the current season as the 
nation’s top scorer. Can he top the 
nation this year? It’s doubtful. You've 
that North Carolina 
has a beautifully balanced offense in 
which every man is a potential scorer. 
Also, Lenny is a corner man rather 
than a pivot man, so that he isn't 
always being fed passes for easy turn- 


got to remember 


around baskets. 

But one thing you can bet on: Lenny 
wil! be among the top five scorers 
and will make every All-American team. 

Tall; dark, and real handsome, 
Lenny’s big ambition is to star in pro 
ball and then become a coach. His 
“favorites” include: movies, John Wayne 
and .Marilyn Monroe; singer, Frank 
Sinatra; band, Benny Goodman; school 
subject, history; and hobby, records. 

Herman L. MasIin, Sports Editor 





Words at Work 


Words defined and pronounced 
here appear in articles in this issue. 


Zionism (p. 5)—Among modern Jews, 
a movement for colonizing Jews in 
Palestine. It attained its goal in May, 
1948, when the state of Israel was pro- 
claimed (in a part of Palestine) as a 
homeland for Jews. 

nationalism (p. 10)—Devotion to na- 
tional interests, such as national unity 
and independence. 

Moslem (p. 10)—Believer in the re- 
ligious teachings of Mohammed, a 6th- 
century Arab who is regarded by his 
followers as “the Prophet of God.” 

Bedouin (p. 10)—An Arab nomad, 
or desert wanderer. 

sheikdom (p. 10)—A region under 
the control of a sheik, or Arab chief- 
tain. There are some 40 or 50 sheikdoms 
along the coasts.of the Arabian penin- 
sula. Almost all of them are tied by 
treaty to Britain. Kuwait; Qatar, and 
Bahrein are three of the oil-rich sheik- 
doms on the Persian Gulf. 

Nuri es-Said (p. 11)—Premier of Iraq 
12 times since 1938. He was one of the 
original leaders of the British-engineered 
Arab revolt against the Turks in World 
War I. 

Great Pyramid (p. 11)—Largest of 
the massive stone tombs that were built 
for the pharaohs (priest-kings) of an- 
cient Egypt. It required the labors of 
100,000 slaves, working for 20 years, to 
complete the structure. 

Suez Canal (p. 11)—A 105-mile arti- 
ficial waterway between the Red Sea 
and Mediterranean. Its construction was 
begun in 1859 by a French firm and 
completed 10 years later. The British 
government became the largest share- 
holder in the firm in 1875. 

Mecca (p. 14)—Birthplace of Mo- 
hammed and holy city of the Moslems. 

Saudi Arabia (p. 14)—Largest coun- 
try in the Arabian peninsula. It was 
given its present name in 1924, when 
the leader of the Saudi clan established 
his rule over most of the peninsula. 

Yemen (p. 14)—Independent coun- 


try in southwest Arabia, the most fertile | 


part of the peninsula. It is ruled by an 
absolute monarch. Yemen today is in 
frequent border disputes with Aden, a 
federation of sheikdoms that are under 
British protection. 

James Monroe (p. 16)—Fifth Presi- 
dent of the U. S. (1817-1825). 

Say It Right! 

Feisal (p. 5)—FIGH-sul (figh as in 
‘fight’ ) 

Hussein (p. 5)—hoo-SIGN. 

Ben-Gurion (p. 5)—BEN-goor-YUN. 

Negev (p. 5)—NEG-ev (“g” as in 
“go”). 


sheikdom (p. 11)—SHEEK-dom. 





.-. and that’s what we mean! This let- 
ters column, a regular feature, is open 
to opinion on any subject and criticism 
of any kind, brickbats or orchids. We 
want to know what's on your mind. 
Other readers do, too. Address “Say 
What You Please,” World Week, 33 W. 
42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


More School? 
Dear Editor: 

We wish to state our views concern- 
ing the question of “More School” (WW, 
Jan. 4, p. 9). We are satisfied with our 
present school term and we believe most 
students are also satisfied and probably 
want an even shorter term. 

We enjoy school and want to learn, 
but we also want a vacation and some 
freedom. ia most of the larger cities, 
summer clases are held for those who 
want to go to school in summer. 

Some students look forward to sum- 
mer vacation in order to get a job and 
earn money so that they can remain in 
school the following year. Otherwise 
many would have to leave school. 
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We can see the advantages and dis- 
advantages in “more school,” but we 
ar still convinced that the present 
length of the school year is satisfactory. 

John R. Catalin and Roger Long 


Mound City, Mo. 


More on Rock ‘n‘ Roll 


Dear Editor: 

With reference to the “rock ’n’ roll” 
letter in the Dec. 13 issue of World 
Week, I would like to congratulate 
Joyce. I think she is 100 per cent cor- 
rect. I went to a party the other night 
and we had lots of fun without “rock ’n’ 
roll.” I believe that anyone who thinks 
“rock ’n’ roll” is good music, doesn't 
know what GOOD music is. I think that 
Elvis is a “creep.” 

David Myler, Jr. 
New Castle, Pa. 


Fashion Fads 


Dear Editor: 

In regard to Veda Tudor’s letter of 
Dec. 13, entitled “Fashion Fads”: Many 
barbers in Baltimore use mustache wax 
for boys’ hair. I may also add that it 
keeps the boys’ hair looking very pre- 
sentable. It is really not as crazy as 
Veda makes it sound. 

Jerry Davitz and David Kadish 
Baltimore, Md 








J. Paul Sheedy* Was A Lonesome Polecat Till 
Wildroot Cream-Oil Cave Him Confidence 








bd 


“I'm feline mighty low”, wailed Sheedy. “What's more, my girl 
won't speak to me anymore. Waddle I do fur it?” “Don’t get your 


back up”, said his roomie. “Get Wildroot Cream-Oil. It keeps your 
hair looking handsome and healthy, the way Nature intended, neat 
but not greasy. Wildroot Cream-Oil contains Lanolin, Nature's 
finest hair and scalp conditioner”. J. Paul got some, and now 
everyone nose he's a smell guy because he has confidence in any 
situation. Try some Wildroot Cream-Oil yourself, in a bottle or 
handy tube. The girls will scents the difference right away. 


* of 131 So. Harris Hill Rd., Williamsville, N.Y. 


Wildroot Cream-Oil gives you confidence! 


WILDROOT 
CREAM-OIL 
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MOVIE CHECK LIST 


iA '/" Good 


Save your money 


Mi“ 'i“Tops, don’t miss 
Mi Fair. 


Drama—(D); Comedy—(( Mi 


mentery—(Y¥); Animated Cartoor 4 


Myvrr Around the World in 80 Days 
(D); Albert Schweitzer Y Friendly 
Persuasion (D); The Ter vandments 
(D); War and Peac« Moby Dick 
(D); Giant (D); The Happy Road (¢ 
The King and I (M ( se M 
Oklahoma! (M): Secret yf fe 

The Solid Gold Cadilla 

the Reef (Y); Wee Geor 

wvvtThe Great Ameri 

The Silent World (Y 

in Life Are Free M 

Unknown (D); The Mo 

Wonders of the World (¥ 

Horse (D); The Brave O 

MvThe Iron Petticoat (D 

or Bust (C); The Op, 

Edge of Hell (D) 

“The Search for Bride) 

The Wild Party (D) 


5 WALLET 
PHOTOS 


ust send any size graduation 
photo, snapshot or negative | 
with $1.00 fer 25 Beautitone* | 
wallet photos. Each 2'/.x3' | 
inch photo is made on double- 
weight, silk finish, portrait 
poper. We pay postage 

and return original. Money, 
back guorafitee. 60 for 
$2.00; 100 for $3.00. 
BEAUTITONE* PHOTOS 

Dept. 27 

Green Bay, Wis. 
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Progress 
At a party celebration in Leningrad, 
rubber tire in 
About to complain, he noticed 
a secret-police official watching him 
“Well, everything is going according to 
“Here we've 
only 35 years and al 
eplacing the 


1 guest found a piece of 


his stew. 


our calculations,” he said 
been in power 
ready the automobile is 


rse. 


Kablegram 


Responsibility 
Superintendent: “For tl job we 
int a responsible man 
Applicant: “That’s me. Wherever | 

have worked, if anything went 
told me that I was r 


wrong 


onsible # 


Metall Spirit 


Long Walk 


telling er second 


A teacher 
about a 


was 


graders famous American 


“When he was your age,” she said, “h 
' 


lived in a little cabin in the 
and every day he had to w 


country 
ilk six miles 
to the schoolhouse.” 

Came a shout from a 
the back of the room: “Why did the 
kid keep missing the bu 


oungster In 


Overnight Trip 


The suburban train ploughing 
through the snow. After countless stops, 
it at last came to a dead halt, and all 
efforts to start it again were fruitless. 

In the small hours of the morning 
one of the passengers, numb with cold, 
crawled out of his compartment and 
floundered through the snow to the 
nearest telegraph office. 

“Will not be at the office today,” he 
wired to his boss. “Not home yesterday 


Balance Sheet 





— 


Pee 


ne 


the name to remember in 


 — 
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ARMSTRONG Mw 


High Finance 
Bill: “I can’t imagine what Joe does 
with his money. He was broke yester- 
day and he is broke again today.” 
Fred: “Is he trying to borrow trom 
you?” 
Bill: “No, 'm trying to borrow from 


him. 
Home Folks 


Tall Tale from Texas 


[wo Texas oilmen walked into’an au- 
tomobile showroom, and one of them 
asked a salesman: “How much is that 
de luxe model over there?” 

“Ten thousand dollars.” 

“Tll take it,” the Texan and 
began to peel thousand-dollar notes 
from a bulky roll. His friend whipped 
out his’ wallet. “Oh, no, you don't,” he 


said, “you paid for our lunch! 
McCali Spit 


said, 


Private Property 

Philippe, chief designer® of Tritari 
iewels, was being interviewed on Tex 
McCrary’s Dumont program and when 
asked the cost of Mrs. Eisenhower's 
inaugural jewels replied “$250.” “When 
you consider that the wives of kings, 
dictators, et cetera, wear millions of dol 
lars worth of jewels,” Tex commented, 
“don’t you think it’s strange that the 
wife of the President of the world’s 
richest country wore jewels valued at 
only $250?” “Yes,” agreed Philippe, 
“but Mrs. Eisenhower owns hers—the 


others belong to the state!” 
Hy Gartner in N.¥. Herald 


Tribune 


Eek! 


Dean (to his sister): “| heard you fell 
down when you were skating today 
Was anyone around to laugh?” 

Jean ““No, but the ice made 
awful cracks.” 


some 
Future Farmer 


First Things First 
TV Announcer: “We have just re- 
ceived a bulletin of a catastrophe, the 
like of which has never been known 
to mankind—but first, a word from our 


Sponsor. 
MeCall Spirit 


i. 


“Grandpa, do you think the world is 
slowing down?” 

“Definitely, Junior—for example, when 
| was a lad you could hear a record in 
three minutes and now it takes an 


hour.” 
Chataworth Chatier 


Not Peeping 
“How are you getting along in your 
driving?” he asked. 
“Oh, fine,” she bragged. “Yesterday 
I went fifty miles an hour, and tomor- 
row I'm going to try opening my eyes 
when I pass another car.” 





Famous Americans 


By Betty Inklovich, Monroe H. $., Monroe, Michigan 
* Starred words refer to famous Americans of past ond present 
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Students cre invited to 
submit original crosswerd 
putzies for publication 
in Scholastic Magazines. 
Each puzzle should be 
built around one subject, 
which may be drown 
from History, Art, Sci- 
ence, or any other field 
of knowledge. Maximum 
about 50 words, of which 
at least 10 must be re- 
lated to the theme. For 
each puzzle published we 
will pay $10. Entries must 
include puzzle design, 
definitions, answers on 
seperate sheets, design 
with answer filled in, 
and statement by student 
thet the puzzle is origi- 
nal and his own work 
Keep co copy as purzies 
cannot be returned. Sive 
name, address, school, and 
jrade. Address Puzzle Ber 
Editor, Scholastic Maga- ~ 
tines, 33 West 42nd 
Street, New York 36, N.Y 
Answers in next issue 




































































TRADE UP NOW ! Before Contest Time 
a new, betier CONN instrument to give 
yourself every advantage. Conn imstruments are 
easier to blow, have better tone and more ac 
curate scale—that's why more solo and ensemble 
winners play Conn than any other make! See your 
Conn dealer today — ask about easy - purchase 
56 TIME PAYMENT PLAN that lets you PLAY NOW 
. PAY LATER. No obligation. 





















































Vegetable that grows in pod 
Sound kitten makes. 


ACROSS hy 
os5. 


Lincoln's assassin, 

Our 8th President, Martin Van 

Past tense of “hide.” 

In tennis, a player must win six games 
to win a 
Famous 
Wynn. 
American writer famous for his tales 
of horror. 

Germanium (abbr.). 

In 1773, Americans rose against Brit- 
ish taxation at what came to be 
called the “Boston _____. Party.” 

This hanged abolitionist became the 
subject of a famous song. 

Real first name of “Poor Richard.” 
Nickname for Emma. 

Smallest whole number. 


American comedian —— — 


*56. 


. Famous football star, — 
. And ( Latin). 
. John __ 


Victorious General in Civil War 
He became Pre ssident with slogan: 
“Tippecanoe and —___ too. 


. Initials of pén name of short story 


writer famous for surprise endings. 


. Lubricant. 


Initials of popular “swing” musician 


who died recently. 


. Initials of elderly gentleman who 


symbolizes United States. 
Grange 


Zenger helped establish 
freedom of U. S. press. 
This famous ich opened Ken- 


| PLAY NOW 
| o 


PAY LATER 


| WALLET Size 2¥2 x 3¥2 on 


PORTRAIT QUALITY PAPER 


} ny pictures with all 


he “extra-special” people 
-- your list. Just pennies 
per picture for beautiful 


| Portrait-quality re roductions 
| Of your own favorite 
graph. Perfect too for job, 
school and all other 


tucky and Missouri to se ttlers. 
. This American patriot said: “Give 
me liberty or give me death. r 
. Political opposite of a “Rep.” 
; ane Fr (abbr. ). 
Female sheep. WALLET PHOTOS, Box 8 6-1 
. Washingon’s first name (abbr.). Hillside, N.J. 
23. Stores are full of tags. E a hurry? Send 25c 7 
. Courage. for Super-Speed service 
. American Automobile Assn. 
. Miners use this explosive. 
Girl’s Athletic Assn. ( abbr.) 
. Digit on foot. 
3. Rebellion led by him was called 
Rebellion 
. Unbeliever 
Naval officer, : Lawrence, 
“Don't give up the ship!” 
9. Poetic form 
. Shade tree, 
Nickname 
2. Laboratory 
i ee 
. Snakelike fish. 
. He warned Minutemen that the 
British were coming (initials). 
. Anglo-Norman tabbr.). 
. May (abbr.), 


are, you are, they are. 


Neither, nor; either, — : 

John S. Sargent’s profession: 

Achieve. 

He wrote Common Sense. 

This man killed Hamilton in a duel 
in 1804 (first name) 

Perform. 
Nickname 
New York. 
Exclamation, 

Devour. 

Louisiana ( abbr.) 

Enlarge. 

Writer who wrote fiction about boys 
who went from rags to riches: Hora- 


“identification” needs! Send one 
portrait or snapshot (returned 


unharmed) and money to: Need more? 


60 for $2 
84 for $3 


MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 


Cash In On EVERY Occasion 
with MIDWEST Greeting Cards 


Make bigger profits aLL rear. Show 


ATUES foc pe en cae 
VALENG 





of Governor Harriman of 
~ 





(abbr. 


best Birthday, Get-Well assortments 

ete. 4 new Valentine ks. Secret Pa 

Cards, unusual! new ideas, exceptional 
bargains in ( Jards, Notes, Gifts, Gadgets 
Personalized Stationery Profits to 100° 
on big line. Samples on approval. W rite. 


Midwest Card Co., 1113 Washington Ave., Dept. 1278. St. Louis 1, Me 


HIGH SCHOOL SENIORS 


a Seli your classmates America's Most 
Beautiful and complete line ef Modere 


GRADUATION 
NAME CARDS 


anc earn sensational commission. 
No financial investment required. 
Write today for free sample kit. 
PRINTCRAFT, Dept. $ 
50? Maple St., Scranton 5, Pe. 


ho : ° 

15. First name of man who led Repub- 
lic of Texas to independence. 

46. Old English for “you.” 

18. Crazy. 

50. Exist. 


said: 


of T, Roosevelt. 
( abbr. ) 


CLASS to shining ____. 


etc. 
fend 5+ for 36-page cetalogue 
Artistic Medal & Badge > 
Dept. 


61 Beekman 5St., 
New York 38, N. Y. 
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The Latest. .. Black on White 
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Arrow Sports Shirts are terrific ! 


from Arrow, the style setter of 


ittons 


Arrow Sguire Collar . . . 


k. Comes in your exact sleeve length. 


on box pleat in the back. Arrow 


5. Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc. 
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School Aid Pushed 


during his 33-minute 
the Union address, President 
Eisenhowe1 interrupted by ap- 
ise from the Joint Session of Con- 
Twice the applause occurred 

hen the President spoke about Fed- 
ral aid to education. Mr. Eisenhower 
appealing for high priority for a 
construction bill that would 
children “of all races.” He asked 
the school aid program be enacted 

its own merits “uncomplicated by 
rovisions dealing with the complex 


ive times 
State of 


was 


enenh 


blems of integration. 

In his budget message to Congress, 
the President calls for a _ four-year 
$2,.000,000,000 Federal aid program 
for school construction. Of this amount, 
$1,300,000,000 would go to states on 
$750,000,000 
would be set aside by Uncle Sam to 
buy school bonds that local districts find 

rd to market. 


vatching basis, and 


The President was polishing up a spe- 
cial message to Congress on the school 
crisis as this issue of Scholastic Teacher 
went to press. 

Meanwhile the perennial race to in- 
troduce school aid bills has already 
begun. To Rep. Augustine B. Kelley, 
(D-Pa.) goes the honor of introducing 
“H.R. 1,” the first bill of the new ses 
sion. “H.R. 1” is a 1957 version of 
Kelley’s 1956 school aid bill, which died 
on the House floor. It calls for 
$600,000,000 a year for five years, com- 
pared with last year’s bill providing 
$400,000,000 a year for four years. 

Rep. Adam Clayton Powell,  Jr., 
D-N.Y.), whose anti-segregation ride1 
helped doom ' school aid 
measure, has introduced a school aid 
bill that would withhold Federal funds 
from school districts that do not make a 
integration. Sen. Pat 
McNamara (D-Mich.) offers a two 
vear “crash program” to 


$2.000,000.000 for schools. 


ast years 


start toward 


provid 


INTERNATIONAL JAM SESSION 


Irja Lammi of Finland dances to the music 
of Morocco’s Mohammed Soussane and 
Ethiopia's Mesfin Binega at party for 
Herald Tribune H.S. Forum delegates. 


Photo by Kavallines, N.Y. Herald Tri! 


High School Forum 


Thirty-three teen-age students from 
33 different countries are in the United 
States for three months as delegates to 
the 1957 N.Y. Herald Tribune High 
School Forum, held in cooperation with 
Scholastic Magazines 

They 
speak fluently 


stiff examinations by the 


who 
after 


Ministries of 


are all superior students 


English selected 
Education of their countries. 
Arriving Dec. 27, on Pan American 
World Airways and Trans World Air 
lines, they spent a week of orientation 
getting Sarah 
Lawrence College New 
York They then various 
communities in the Northeastern states 


and acquainted at 
Bronxville, 
scattered to 
guests tor two- or 
the 
students 


where they will be 
three-week periods in 
American high 


will attend SC hool 


homes of 
T he \ 
chil 

On 


a se 


school 
with their hosts 
dren and join in the community life 
Jan. 12, they 


ries of weekly 


be gan broadcasting 
disc USSIONS 
guidance of Mrs. Theodore 
Director, over Station 
Me tropolitan Ne 


if the discussions will 


television 
under the 
Waller, Forum 
WOR-TV\ in the 
York area. Several « 
be published in Scholastic Magazines 

rhe week in 
Washington as guests of Scholastic, will 
ind Williamsburg 


a general SeS 


students will spend a 


visit Richmond and 
will conduct a forum at 
sion of the National Association of Se« 
ondary-School Principals Feb. 25. 
The final forum of the 
held Mar. 23 in the 


Hotel, New York 


season W ill be 


Waldorf-Astoria 


States Sift Needs 


The educational px 
only on Capitol Hill but in and around 
the State Houses throughout the nation 
Almost 


cation, 


t Is boiling not 


evervone concerned with edu 


it seems, is submitting, o1 
planning to submit, programs to the 
legislatures 

Here are highlights of 


programs 


some of the 
state 

Arizona: The Arizona Education Asso 
ciation urges proper protection of the 
8,000 acres of state 


In oil and minerals 


lands—believed rich 
that have been ded 
icated to support of the public schools 
The Arizona State Feder Teach 


ers wants state funds to match the Fed 


ition of 





2-T 


eral government's lib: 


California: A $5,006 
inter-district transfers 
a free placement ser 
are among the measures being 
by the California St Federation of 


Teachers. 


sought 


Connecticut: G Abraham A. Ribi 
coff asks for a $21-a-pupil increase pet 
year in state aid for education. The in- 
creased would be used ex 
clusively for “underwriting desperate ly 


needed pay raises” for 


funds 


teachers 


Indiana: Among the proposals of the 
Indiana Council of Teachers Unions 
increased state aid, severance pay and 
cumulative sick leave. 

Massachusetts: The Massachusetts 
Federation of Teachers asks that teach 
ers be allowed to inspect the contents 
of their personnel files. 

Minnesota: Repeal of tax limitations 
for all school districts is being urged by 
the Minnesota State Federation of 
Teachers. Also, “withholding of 
aid from districts hiring 
holding a regular certificate.” 


state 


teachers not 


Montana: Asserting that the present 
foundation program provides only 70 
per cent of the cost of education, the 
Montana Education calls 
upon the state to “meet its responsibility 


100 per cent.” 


Association 


New Jersey: Gov. Robert B. Meyner 
calls for more state aid to local school 
districts. The New Jersey Education As- 
minimum teach- 
$3,600 


sociation wants higher 
ers’ salaries. Requested range; 
fer starting teachers ith less than 
four years’ preparation) to $6,200 (for 
those on the top step holding the mas- 


? ] 
ter’s degree o1 equivalent 


York: Substantial 
is reported by 


New 
state education 
Averell Harriman, but he 
will continue to be handicapped by the 
limited number of qualified teachers.” 
The New York State Teachers Asso- 
ciation wants higher minimums, 
$5,000-$10,000; and the Empire State 
calls for a 


progress in 
Gov. 
warns, “We 


Federation of Teachers 
$4,500-$9,000 scale. 


Ohio: A bill being presented by the 
Ohio Federation of Teachers would re- 
quire school boards to protect teachers 
trom suits arising out of pupils’ injuries 
with liability 


Oklahoma: 
“cream of the crop” of new teachers 
will leave the state, the Oklahoma 
State School Boards Association wants 


teachers’ 


msurance 


Concerned that the 


salaries and greater 


higher 
benefits. 
Oregon: The Oregon Education Asso- 


ciation asks greater equalization of 
school facilities throughout the state. 


- . 
Integration Ruling 

Federal District Judge Walter E. 
Hoffman has rejected motions to dis- 
miss suits calling for desegregation at 
Norfolk and Newport News, Va. By 
declaring unconstitutional a recently- 
enacted state pupil placement law, he 
prevented adoption of a plan to keep 
segregated schools ‘1 Virginia. 

The law would keep all pupils in 
their present schools unless transfer is 
approved by a special three-man board. 
In weighing transfers, the board would 
be authorized to consider such factors 
as health, learning aptitude, and “the 
sociological, psychological and like in- 
tangible social-scientific factors as will 
prevent as nearly as possible a condition 
of social-economic class consciousness 
among the pupils.” But race and color, 
per se, are not grounds for transfer. 

“The pupil placement program 
enacted by Virginia,” Judge Hoffman 
asserted, “is directly in the teeth of the 
language of the Supreme Court 
which declared the fundamental prin- 
ciple that racial discrimination in public 
schools is unconstitutional.” 

Even before the ruling was an- 
nounced, State Attorney General J. 
Lindsay Almond Jfr., anticipated a pos- 
sible adverse decision. “Of course, we'll 
appeal if necessary,” he said. 

(Continued on Page 4-T) 





In Adam’s Fall 
We finned all. 


Thy Life to mend, 
This Book attend. 


The Cat doth play, 
And after flay. 


] A Dog will bite 
(a A Thief ar Night. 
An Eagle’ flight 

Is out of fight. 


Me The idle Fool 
j Is whipt at SchooL 





(A page from The New England Primer, 1727) 
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Civics for Americans 
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New York 11 





History of a Free People, 1956 Edition 


Geography of the World, 1956 Edition 


2459 Prairie Ave. 
Chicago 16 


230 years have made a difference 


in the quality of textbooks and teaching aids. Even the past 10 years 


have seen amazing improvements. Today’s Macmillan text is an effective 


teaching tool—bright, readable, and crisply written. 


Built-in-aids—lesson plans and practice, testing and skill development 


programs, organized in 


creatively. 


Colorful, functional illustrations and clear type help you attract and hold 


student attention. 


A variety of activities, plus stimulating materials for enrichment and 


review help you provide for individual differences. 


Written by experts who know the teacher’s classroom problems, Macmillan 


texts are authoritative and complete. 
Cremin-Borrowman 
Public Schools in Our Democracy 


Patterson-Little-Burch 
Problems in American Democracy, 3rd Rev. 


Carskadon-Soule-Modley 
U.S.A. in New Dimensions 


The Macmillan Company 


501-7 Elm St. 


1360 Spring St., N.W 
Dallas 2 


Atlanta 


convenient 


teaching units, help you teach 


111) New Montgomery 3. 
San Francisco 
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Wings Over the Pacific 


It’s easy to win 
a FREE tour to 


Hong Kong 
Japan 
Hawaii 


FIRST PRIZE: 
All-expense round-trip 
to Japan and Hong Kong 
via Pan American. 

Seven days at the Miramar Hotel 
in Hong Kong as their guest; two 
sight-seeing courtesy Hong 
Kong Tours & Travel Service, plus 
inspection of local schools. 

Full week in Japan as a guest of 
the Japan Tourist Association. While 
there you'll visit Tokyo, Hakone, 
Kyoto, Nikko and Nara, stopping at 
these first-class deluxe hotels: In 
Tokyo the Imperial Hotel; Miyano- 
shita and Hakone at the Fujiya Ho- 
tel; in Kyoto at Miyako Hotel and in 
Nikko at Kanaya Hotel. 


tours 


SECOND PRIZE: 
All-expense round-trip 

to Japan via Pan American. 

Full week in Japan as a guest of 
the Japan Tourist Association. While 
there you'll visit Tokyo, Hakone, 
Kyoto, Nikko and Nara, stopping at 
these first-class deluxe hotels: In 
Tokyo the Imperial Hotel; Mivano- 
shita and Hakone at the Fujiva Ho- 
tel; in Kyoto at Miyako Hotei and in 
Nikko at Kanaya Hotel. 


THIRD PRIZE: 
All-expense round-trip 

to Hawaii via Pan American. 

Six nights as a guest of the Islander 
Hotel in Waikiki. The International 
Travel Service plays host for a 
‘Round the Island trip, a visit to 
Pearl Harbor and evening visits to 
Don the Beachcomber’s and Lau Yee 
Chai’s for their show and a native 


drink. A free Hula lesson (at prize 


winner's discretion!) and attendance 
at Hawaii Calls Broadcast with 


luncheon. 


ALL TOURS ORIGINATE AND 
TERMINATE IN SAN FRANCIS 
CO, CALIFORNIA 


25 ADDITIONAL PRIZES: 

Runners-up will receive a copy of 
New Horizons, 576-page world tray 
el guide prepared by Pan American 
and published by Simon and Schus 
ter. 

Here’s all you have to do—just 
write a letter, essay or article about 
why you'd like to visit the North 
Pacific area. Maximum length is 750 
words, typed double-spaced. Hound 
written entries will be disqualified 
Entries not returned unless accom- 
panied by a stamped, return ad 
dressed envelope 

Eligibility: Any 


teacher, supervisor 


full-time S 
curriculum spe 
cialist, school librarian or adminis 
trator in public, private or parochial 
elementary or secondary school 
Judges: Dr. John W. Studebakei 
Chairman of the Editorial Board, 
tormer U. § 
Commissioner of Education); Dean 
George Stoddard, New York Univer 
sity School of Education: Mr. S. W 
Kimura, 
Office; Irving F 


secretary, Ilinois Education Associa 


Scholastic Magazines 


Japan Travel Information 


Pearson, executive 


tion. 

Deadline for entries: March 15 
1957. Send to: Travel Editor, Scho 
lastic Teacher Magazine, 33 W. 42nd 
St., New York 36, N. 

DON’T DELAY — START YOUR 
ENTRY TODAY! 
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Continued from page 2-T 


bac king ot 


Was Passe d by 


The law, which had the 
Gov. Thomas B. Stanl 
the Virginia General Assembly after the 
voters of the state had voted 2-1 in 
favor of amending the State ( 


nities To 


onstitu 
tion to permit comm maintain 
segregated schools 
Meanwhile, in Knox 
other Federal District Judge 
Taylor, postponed indefinitely the 
of 16 men and women accused of 


fering with the peaceful integration of 


Tenn in 
Robert | 
trial 


inte 


Clinton High School. Originally set for 
Jan. 28, the trial was postponed by 
consent of all parties. According to re 
ports, U.S. District Attorney John C. 
Crawford wants more time to prepare 
the Government's cas« 


News a la Small Fry 


The first week of ry was a mo 
mentous one for both the United States 
the filled with 
tional and international news events 

On Monday, fan. 7, a substitute 
teacher walked i seventh grade 


Janua 


and world major na 


into 


A Teacher-Approved 


Get °45 | 
CASH © 
plus this Giant : 


NATURE 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 


For Schools, Classrooms, 


or any School Group 
All your group need do to get $45.00 
cash profit and this Giant Nature Ency- 
clopedia is fill out the coupon below for 
30 Sales Kits of American Seeds. Each 


Sales Kit contains twenty 15c packs of 


assorted Flower and Vegetable Seeds 
When the seeds are sold and money 
collected, you keep $45.00 for your share, 
send $45.00 to us. When your payment 
is received, we will send you at once the 
magnificent Nature Encyclopedia shown 
here—plus a PERSONAL PRIZE FOR 
EVERY BOY AND GIRL who has sold 
oneSales Kit (20 packs)of American Seeds. 


HAMMOND’S GIANT 
NATURE ENCYCLOPEDIA... 


Your Bonus Gift! 
A superb book dramatically illustrated, 
it’s both thrilling and educational. 320 
full-color reproductions of original paint- 
ings of birds, animals, trees, wildflowers, 
fish, reptiles, insects, minerals and rocks. 
104 full-color maps plus a 64-page guide 
to Nature Hobbies. This unusual book 
brings you 324 pages of American Nature 
in all its glory, will provide years of 
reading and reference for children and 
grownups. It is your free bonus gift for 
selling 30 Sales Kits of American Seeds. 


American Seed Co., Inc. 
Dept. 487, Lancaster, Pa. | 


For over 39 years American Seeds have been used by schools and other groups for money-raising purposes 


-——- MAIL THIS COUPON—NO MONEY REQUIRED --——- 
AMERICAN SEED CO., Dept. 487, Lancaster, Pa. 


Please send me 30 Sales Kits, each containing 20 packs of high quality, 
tested Vegetable and Flower Seeds. We will sell them at 15c per pack, 
keep one-half of the money collected for our share and return the balance 
plus any unsold seeds. For selling all the seeds, we will keep $45.00 in cash 
and receive the $25.00 Nature Encyclopedia as a Free Bonus Gift. 


My Name is 
[] Iam Teacher of Grade... 
Name of Schoo! 


School Address 


[re ee 


] I am School Principal 


social studies class in an eastern junior 
high school. She distributed paper and 
asked her students (1.Q. range: 90-110) 
to write a few sentences about what 
they considered the three most import- 
ant news stories of the past week, They 
had no newspapers to work from, and 
had to rely on memory. 

Results: 28 students chose a total of 
57 news topics. Twelve stories dealt 
with Jackie Robinson’s retirement from 
baseball; nine with Elvis Presley’s new 
draft status; eight the loss of Sugar Ray 
{obinson’s boxing crown; six Marie 
MacDonald’s “kidnapping”; four the 
“Mad Bomber” search in New York 
City; and three each Red Skelton’s 
stricken son; Billy Martin’s new contract 
with the New York Yankees; and the 
admission of additional Hungarian ref- 
ugees. Two mentionec the admission 
of Japan into the United Nations. 

Two students knew that President 
Eisenhower had made a speech. Re- 
ported one: “In congres they elected 
new congress me(n?P). President 
Eisenhower made a speak about is and 
the late President Truman made a 
speak to.” The second student knew his 
facts, but his spelling was not much 
better: “Preidents Eieinhower made a 
speech over radio and TV about the 
Middle East. It almost ever 
staition.” 

Other unique spellings: Eveles Prelzy, 
Mad Bomer, Jacky Robenson, Red 
Scelition, and Marie Macdoneld. Some 
unique news items: “Elvis Presly is go- 
ing to join the army he is going to be 
in the intertainment.” “Sugar Ray 
Robinson is not going to be a baseball 
player any more.” 


In Brief 


Philander Claxton, former U.S. Com- 
missioner of Education, died last month 
at the age of 94. He headed the U.S. 
Office from 1911-21. 


Was on 


>The U.S. isn’t the only country being 
hit by magazine failures. In Britain, 
“Look and Listen,” an independent 
journal of audio-visual education, folded 
after ten years of publication. 


Cincinnati teachers have won a $200 
across-the-board pay increase, effective 
this January. New minimum salary for 
teachers with B.A. degrees is $3,900. 
Top maximum for teachers with Mas- 
ter’s degrees is $6,400. 


PSharp-eyed Coshocton, Ohio, teacher 
Waive Ripple reports that Harold S. 
Vincent, present Milwaukee school su- 
perintendent, becomes Ohio _ state 
superintendent of public instruction this 
year. In Jan. 4 “Scholastic Teacher” he 
was reported as taking over the top 
education post in Wisconsin. 





A Historian's View of the Mass Media 


An Interview with Richard Hofstadter 


By PATRICK D. HAZARD 
Popular Arts Editor 


Richard Hotstad- 
ter, professor of his- 
tory at Columbia 
University, won the 
Pulitzer Prize for 
History last spring 
with his solid study 
of the Populist—Pro- 
gressive-New Deal 
period of 1890-1940, 
The Age of Reform 

olenadoer (A. A. Knopt ) High 
school social studies 
however, have special reason to 
be grateful to him for his editorial labors 
Omnibus Constitution series, fea- 
turing Welch, the distinguished 
Boston lawyer (see cut, p. 10-T), discuss- 
ing our guarantees of freedom in the Con- 
stitution and the Bill of Rights. (The 
Omnibus now available from 
McGraw-Hill Text-Films. The Constitution, 
a record in pictures and text of the TV 
series, is published by Houghton Mifflin. ) 

Dr. Hofstadter, now only 40, has taught 
ind lectured at many institutions both 
and abroad, as well as at Columbia, 
received his Ph.D. in 1942. He 
author of Social Darwinism in 
Thought, 1860-1915 (Beacon, 
paperback, $1.45) and The American 
Political Tradition and the Men Who Made 
It (Vintage, 95¢). Because of his out- 
standing work as a historian and TV re- 
authority on the Constitution, we 
nvited him to answer a number of our 
questions on the relation of scholarship 


teachers, 


on the 


Joseph 


Series 18 


he re 
where he 
s also the 


American 


source 


to the mass media 


° ° ° 


Question: Why did you interrupt 
your scholarly program to engage in 
the harried hassle of TV production— 
out of curiosity, conviction, or a sense 
of challenge? 

Answer: It sounded interesting and 
turned out to be extremely rewarding 
professionally. I learned a lot about 
history itself as well as about the prob- 
lems of translating historical meaning 
into the medium. When I reread 
the historical documents needed by 
Omnibus, I found the task of interpret- 
a popular audience new 


new 


ing them for 
ind challenging academically. It’s an 
extremely exacting job. Editing the TV 
show made me see many things | hadn’t 
seen before 

Question: Was working for TV your 
way of putting into effect Theodore 
Parker's century-old formula for the in- 
tellectual in a democracy—that “a schol- 
ar must think with the saint and sage 
but speak with common men”? 

Answer: I hadn’t thought of it that 
way consciously, but obviously someone 


with professional competence has to 
help producers like those at Omnibus 
when they produce serious programs. 

Question: Why does the intellectual 
generally have a dim view of mass 
communication and popular culture? 

Answer: There has always been a 
divorce between highbrow and _ pop- 
ular culture. But in the nineteenth 
century, the emergence of a literate 
middle class made writers feel that they 
might have a wide, new audience to 
address. Combined »with the ideal of 
cultivating the masses, this notion cre- 
ated such high expectations from mass 
culture that we were bound to be 
disillusioned. | think we're now slipping 
back into a relationship like earlier peri- 
ods of history, when there is likely to 
be a large gap between high and popu- 
lar culture. 

Question: Is Omnibus trying to do 
the impossible, then, when it attempts 
to strike a middlebrow balance by 
bringing the elite arts to a popular audi- 
ence? 

Answer: Not at all, I think Omnibus 
is doing an essential job of mediating 
between high and low. After all, many 
of the next generation’s highbrows are 
recruited from lower levels—it’s this free 
flow up and down the ladder of taste 
that gives a democracy special strength. 
And the Omnibus formula of packaging 
Bernstein and the Harlem Globe Trot- 
ters in a single program is an imagina- 
tive way of giving unfamiliar experi- 
ence to new audiences. 

Question: What do you think of the 
educational potential of TV and radio? 

Answer: I think the media are defi- 
nitely limited in their educational pow- 
ers. I'm rather conservative on this 
point, feeling that they are really bette: 
at spreading information than at edu- 
cating, which is a lot more than the 
mere assimilation of information. I don’t 
think the pace of TV really permits 
education in the strictest sense to take 
place. For example, a colleague of mine 
did a TV seminar on American Civili 
while back, and it one 
you couldn't pause to think 


zation a had 


basic flaw: 
The 
educational process is out ot place on 
TV where something has to be happen- 
ing all the time. For that reason I’m 
not yet convinced about either closed 
circuit instruction or telecourses. | feel 
face-to-face confrontation is essential. 

Question: As a historian, what do 
you think of the historical values of TV 
programs like See It Now, the Project 
20 documentaries, TV press confer- 
ences and similar shows? 


sheer function of silence in the 


Answer: I'm really not competent to 
answer that. Before I worked for Omni- 
bus, I hadn’t had a TV set, and even 
now my viewing is too limited for me 
tc judge in such matters 

Question: Should the high school his- 
tory teacher use TV programs with 
historical content to provide students 
with points of departure for the sys 
tematic study of history, e.g.. the 
See It Now interview with Nasser, to 
penetrate more deeply into the meaning 
of nationalism in the Middle East? 

Answer: A limited use of such visual 
aids to stimulate study is excellent. I 
understand the kinescopes of the Omni- 
bus series have excited several educa- 
tional But these aids must 
remain ancillary. There is a real dan- 
ger that over-concentration on current 
basic _ historical 


groups. 


events may displace 
study. The classroom should be used 
to do what the media can’t; i.e., study 
history on its own terms. It is also very 
easy to make superficial and mean- 
ingless analogies between past history 
and current events. 

Question: What opportunities do you 
see for closer contact between the 
scholar and the teacher in the schools? 

Answer: I am certainly in favor of 
closer contact university 
and the teacher 
next decade or 
because at the same 
many more teachers there 
good deal of criticism of already 
ing standards. There are 
established traditions for in-service train 
ing and summer study that might. for 
example, be devoted to reading courses 
in history. I hate to ask the overworked 
teacher to find study 
but perhaps some of the 


between the 
training schools. The 
rough 
that we need 


so will be very 
time 
has been a 
exist- 


ilready well 


time for more 
energy de 
voted to education courses could be 
apportioned to the humanities. Perhaps 
the Council on Basic Education or the 
new schoo: committee of 
the American Historical] 
could initiate pilot projects 


Question: Do you see any indications 


secondar\ 
Association 


of a deepening American interest in 
the field of history? 

Answer: The 
American Heritage heart 
ening. I was frankly skeptical at first 
about the chances of its 
don't know how muc¢ h people read it or 
how much they like it for its remark 
able illustrations, but this and the wide 
spread reading of recent books on the 
Civil War period seem to me definit 
indications that a number of 
people are taking a serious interest in 
history today.e 


success of the magazine 


IS re ally very 


success I 


large 





Try TV “Live” 


CREATIVE TEACHERS AND PRODUCERS 
SHOW THE WAY FOR CLASSROOM USE 


HIGH 
We of 
you and 


OPEN INVITATION TO ALI 
SCHOOL ENGLISH TEACHERS 
Matinee Theatre cordially invite 
your students to view our program in your 
classroom. We have already presented works 
by Poe, James, Wharton, Hawthorne, Dick- 
ens, and the Brontes. Soon we will present 
Shakespeare and an ever-increasing num- 
ber of the greater classics. In addition to 
their exposure to great literature in its 
most graphic form, students will share and 
discuss these plays with parents who see 
them at the time, thereby making 
these fine works an intrinsic part of their 
life—the aim, after all, of education itself 

We would be gratified to have you as 
our guests, and especially to receive your 
comments and suggestions for future proj- 
ects, 


Sane 


Albert McCleery 
Executive Producer 
NBC Matinee Theatre 


Albert McCleery’s interest in present- 
ing classics instead of soap operas on 
afternoon TV is not accidental. For a 
number of years he was director of the 
Fordham University Players. His invi- 
tation to English teachers to watch and 
criticize his productions of classic plays 
during classtime comes, therefore, from 
another teacher. 

To insure realistic thinking along TV 
lines, we have asked teachers who have 
already used commercial TV in class 
to comment on their success. 

1. Matinee Theatre (NBC-TV) 3:00 
p.m. EST. “This series’ production of 
Captain Brassbound’s Conversion cul- 
minated a mass media celebration of 
George Bernard Shaw’s centennial in 
my world literature course at Trenton 
State Teachers College. It began with 
the viewing of Maurice Evans’ produc- 
tion of Man and Superman. This was 
followed by out-of-class reading of Man 
and Superman and in-class listening of 
Don Juan in Hell. Outside reading of 
the Penguin Pygmalion preceded in- 
class listening to the musical comedy, 
My Fair Lady, an exercise in media 
translation. These Shavian sorties inter- 
ested some 65 students enough to go 
to New York City to see Siobhan Mc- 
Kenna star in St. Joan 


Albert McCleery, producer 
of NBC Matinee Theatre, 
invites in-school viewing. 


“We viewed Brasshbound on a TV set 
up in the auditorium, I summarized 
the major ideas in the play beforehand 
and during the first commercial. The 
remaining breaks were ideal for dis- 


cussing technique—framing, closeups, 


camera movement. Following the tele- 
cast, we compared the TV adaptation 
with the original play and learned a 
great deal about the medium’s tendency 
to flatten out 
simplify characters and dramatic struc- 
ture. The use of paperbacks, record- 


controversial ideas and 


ings, and TV also made an important 
point to my students: that the mass 
media and literary excellence are com- 
patible if not thoroughly congenial.” 

Patrick D. Hazard. 


2. Home (NBC-TV) 10:00 a.m. EST. 
‘Particularly interesting and _inspira- 
tional to my sixth and seventh grade 
students at Faxon School, Kansas City, 
Mo., is the ‘Places You Want to Go’ 
sequence on Home. The important for- 
eign cities featured have correlated 
quite well with our study of the East- 
ern Hemisphere. It is a special thrill 
for them to see cities first encountered 
on the printed page come alive on the 
TV screen. It helps them understand 
these people and realize that the prob- 
lems one country affect many 
other countries. 

“The program has also stimulated in- 
terest in newspapers and magazines be- 
cause for a few days before the telecast 
we try to see how the feature city fig- 
ures in the news, using the Scholastic 
News Map and ‘Your Key to Under- 
standing World News. (Junior Scho- 
lastic, Oct. 18.) The program has made 
such a lasting impression on my class 
that they want to create one of their 
own with a similar format but based on 
material and feature articles from Junior 
Scholastic.”—Virginia E. Wilhoit. 


taces 


3. Asia in Ferment (WNHC, New 
Haven, Conn.) 9:30-10:00 a.m. twice 
weekly. “The Connecticut State Depart- 
ment of Education has just completed 
a pioneer experiment in educational 
'V by offering a telecourse on the Far 


East over a commercial station to 23 


secondary schools. 

“Materials used included 26 outstand- 
ing authorities; film excerpts on the 
social customs, economy, and history of 
the area; carefully selected still pictures 
and slides; over 50 special charts and 
maps; authentic Oriental music for 
background. A comprehensive report 
based on thorough evaluative technique 
is forthcoming. Meanwhile, these in- 
terim conclusions seem sound: pupils 
go for ETV. They like guest experts 
‘who have lived in those countries and 
know their stuff.” They are strong for 
the film clips and special maps and 
charts.”"—Dr. Victor E. Pitkin, producer 
and moderator of the series, and Con- 
sultant in Citizenship Education, Con- 
necticut State Dept. of Education. 


4. 1957 Presidential Inauguration 
(all networks). “The inauguration of a 
President of the United States is an ex- 
ample of citizenship training in action, 
an unparalleled opportunity not dupli- 
cated in the classroom through any 
other medium. Students at the George 
W. Wingate High School, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., were given mimeographed view- 
ing and listening guides, indicating 
what to look for and listen for. Guides 
listed the personages involved, consti- 
tutional provisions, and the protocol of 
the inaugural parade. 

“The school schedule was modified 
for an extended period beginning at 
noon, Monday, Jan. 21. Two repre- 
sentatives from each social studies class 
were appointed to view a borrowed 21- 
inch TV which was set up in the li- 
brary. The sound was piped into each 
classroom through the central sound 
system. The program was taped for 
future use as a resource. After the tele- 
cast, the TV representatives reported 
to the rest of their classes. Contrasting 
reactions and possible motivations for 
different interpretations among radio 
and TV commentators, columnists, 
newspaper reporters and editorialists 
were explored.”—Dr. Leonard W. In- 
graham, Chairman, Social Studies De- 
partment, Wingate H.S., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
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NEWSMAKERS (p. 5) 


The three newsmakers in this week’s 
issue are King Feisal of Iraq, King 
Hussein of Jordan, and Premier David 
Ben-Gurion of Israel. Since the unit for 
this week is on the Middle East (see 
pages 10-16), this section fits right in 
with the unit. Call the attention of your 
class to the Newsmakers when taking 
up the unit for class discussion. 


Things to Do 

Suggest to your students that they set 
aside a section of their notebooks for 
“Newsmakers.” As the term moves 
along, they can keep adding to the list 
names of major personalities at home 
and abroad. Next to each name brief 
statements could identify their impor- 
tance in national and world affairs. 
Newsmakers will come from the reading 
of each issue of World Week, daily 
newspapers, magazines, listening to 
radio, watching TV, etc. 


UNIT: THE MIDDLE EAST 
(pp. 10-16) 


High Points of the Unit 

Last November, Israel, Britain, and 
France invaded Egypt. Israel defended 
its action as necessary for its very sur- 


vival. For Egypt's President Gamal 
Abdel Nasser had vowed he would de- 
stroy Israel. His dreams included the 
building of the Aswan Dam, setting up 
an Arab Empire stretching from the 
Atlantic to the Persian Gulf, and con- 
trolling the Suez Canal. But the Suez 
Canal was vital to the trade lifeline of 
Britain and France. And Middle East 
oil was vital to the industrial life of 
West Europe. Was Soviet Russia a sup- 
porting influence guiding Nasser’s bold 
moves? These were the considerations 
that sent the armed forces of Britain 
and France into Egypt. 

World reaction to this invasion led to 
a halt of the invading armies. A U. N. 
“police force” was formed and sent to 
the area. In the meantime, traffic 
through the Canal was blocked by 
sunken ships, and the flow to Western 
Europe of vitally needed Middle East 
oil was cut off. Nasser’s prestige grew 
among Arab world countries. A military 
defeat became a political victory. 

In January, President Eisenhower 
asked Congress to back his plan to use 
urmed force if necessary to halt Com- 
munist aggression in the Middle East. 
Chis “Eisenhower Doctrine” is aimed at 
halting a possible spread of communism 
in the Middle East. 


Contents 

1. Page 5: Newsmaker sketches of 
King Feisal of Iraq, King Hussein of 
Jordan, and Premier David Ben-Gurion 
of Israel. 

2. Pages 10-11: A summary of the 
basic problems that confront modern 
Arab nationalism. The people, geogra- 
phy, living standards, and resources of 
the Middle East. The importance of 
Middle East oil and the Suez Canal to 
the world. Map. 

8. Pages 12-13: Two pages of pic- 
tures cover various aspects of daily life 
in the tense Middle East of today. 

4. Pages 14-15: What's behind Israel- 
Arab hostilities. The roots of anti-British 
feeling in the Middle East. Soviet in- 
trigue in this region. How all of these 
tensions have brought the Middle East 
to the brink of disaster. 

5. Page 16: The reasons for U. S., in- 
terest in the Middle East. What the 
“Eisenhower Doctrine” is about. 

6. Page 22: Workbook on the Middle 
East unit. 


Assignments 

1. Pages 10-11: (1) Define the gen- 
eral area of the Middle East as used in 
this unit. (2) Make an outline in your 
notebooks with these headings: Re- 
ligion, Living Standards, Population, 
Agriculture, Industries, Resources. Sum- 
marize what you learned about the 
Middle East under each of the headings. 
(3) Give reasons which will explain the 
importance of (a) Middle East oil, and 
(b) the Suez Canal to Europe and the 
rest of the world. 

2. Pages 5, 14-15: (1) Identify: (a) 
King Hussein; (b) Nuri es-Said; (c) 
David Ben-Gurion. (2) Explain, briefly: 
(a) how the Hashemites came to rule 
Iraq and Jordan; (b) the reasons for 
the Israeli invasion of Egypt last No- 
vember; (c) the importance of the pro- 
posed Aswan Dam to Egypt; (d) the 
importance of oil to the development 
plans of several Middle Eastern coun- 
tries. 

8. Page 16: (1) What is the “Eisen- 
hower Doctrine”? (2) Give two reasons 
which explain U. S. interest in the affairs 
of the Middle East. 


TEACHING THE UNIT 
A Filmstrip Lesson 

Do you have a filmstrip on the Mid- 
dle East readily available? If you do, 
start the unit off with the showing of 
the filmstrip. Preview the film so that 
you can prepare study guide questions 
based on the film’s contents. Write the 


* The Middle East AND OTHER CONTENTS OF THIS ISSUE OF WORLD WEEK 


questions on the blackboard or dictate 
them to be copied by students in their 
notebooks. When the film is over, stu- 
dents can answer the questions. If time 
runs out, they can finish it as a home- 
work assignment. On the next day, open 
your lesson with a review of the ques- 
tions and their answers. As problems 
arise, and as interpretation of the film 
progresses, several leads wil! present 
themselves to direct the course of your 
lesson. 


THE MIDDLE EAST MUDDLE and THE 
MIDDLE EAST IN MINIATURE 
(pp. 10-13) 

A Geography Lesson 


Map Work 


Place a wall map with the Middle 
East region clearly indicated on the 
blackboard. Scholastic Magazines News 
Map of the World (available to new 
subscribers) is an excellent guide for 
the lesson. Students can work at their 
desks with the map on page 10. Before 
getting into class activity, be sure your 
students understand the geographic 
concepts of Middle East and Far East. 
Point out that these are relative dis- 
tances measured from Western Europe 
and that the regions are not clearly de- 
fined. Ask students to identify some 
countries in each region using the wall 
map and desk map. Here is a suggested 
guide for map work by students. They 
can work with blank outline maps of 
the Middle East or copy the map on 
page 10 for their activity 

1. Write in the names of 
these countries in thei: 
tions: Egypt, Sudan, Libya, Saudi Ara 
bia, Israel, Jordan, Lebanon, Syria, 
Iraq, Iran, Turkey, Yemen, Ethiopia. 
Shade the Arab members in 
diagonal pencil lines and the Baghdad 
Pact countries in horizontal lines. 

2. Show the countries 
bordering the east coast of the Mediter- 
ranean Sea, Name them. How close do 
Communist countries come to the Mid 
dle East? Why is the Baghdad Pact 
called a “northern tier” against Soviet 


each of 


correct loca- 


League 


outlines of 


aggression? 

3. Write in the names of the Medi- 
terranean Sea, Red Sea, Suez Canal 
Persian Gulf, Arabian Sea 


Discussion Questions 


1. From the pictures that you see on 
pages 12-13 and based on the books 
you have read, movies you have seen, 
etc., what thoughts come to your mind 
about life in the Arab world? 

2. How do you think living stand- 
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ards in the Middle East countries com- 
pare with those in the U. S.? 

3. How do you explain the generally 
lew living standards which prevail in 
this part of the world? 

4. Find the Suez Canal on the map. 
What bodies of water does it join? What 
makes the Canal so important to the 
trade of Europe and the rest of the 
world? 

5. Which countries the 
the big oil producers? How 
shipped to the rest of the world? Can 
you explain why a cut-back in the flow 
of Middle East oil might cause unem 
ployment in Britain? 


map are 


iS the oil 


NEWSMAKERS, ON BORROWED TIME, 
and TURNING POINT IN THE 
MIDDLE EAST (p. 5, 14-16) 


Things to Do 

l. As part of a homework assign 
ment, students can sked to bring 
to class newspaper items and cartoons 
which deal with the Middle East situa- 
tion. In class, call on students to sum- 
marize their news clippings. Hold up 
cartoons before the class, describe their 
contents and call on students to inter 
pret the cartoons. These materials will 
readily give you a take-off point for 
your lesson. 

2. If you are teaching a 
or if you have some top 
can open with a 


‘bright class,” 
students in 
your class, the lesson 
forum approach. Assign 
dent to act as chairman. In 
the forum approach, the chairman 


TOOLS for 


PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 
March 1 in World Week 
PAMPHLETS: The Philippines To- 
day (Background Series), 1951, 10¢; 
A Pocket Guide to the Philippines, 1953, 
25¢; Superintende nt ~ Documents, 
U. §S. Government Office, 
Washington 25, D. C 
BOOKS: Crusade in Asia: Philippine 
Victory, by Carlos Romulo, $4.00 (Day, 
1955). Seven Thousand Islands: the 
Story of the Philippines, by Grace 
Yaukey, $2.00, (Aladdin, 1951). The 
Pacific: Its Land and Peoples, by Fran 
American Book 


1 capable stu- 
preparing 


Printing 


ces Carpenter, $2.16 
1951). 

ARTICLES: Roots of 
Policy,” by R. Magsaysay, 
fairs, Oct., 1956. “Manila Rides Out 
Storm,” Business Week, March 31, 1956 
“Trouble in the Philippines,” by W. L 
Worden, Saturday Evening Post July 9. 
1955. “The Philippines,” by S. Rama 
Rau, Holiday, Aug., 1955. “Pageant of 


Philiy 


) 
. 


Foreign Af- 


pine 


WHAT’S AHEAD? 


February 8, 1957 


Special Section CONGRESS 


WORK 
February 15, 1957 


Unit: The Internat | Geophysical 


Year 
February 22, 1957 


Special Issue: CAREERS 





should draw up idvance several 
thought-provoking questions to 
late the student into active dis- 


Edit the 
them challenging 


stimu- 
pan 
questions yourself to 
After several 
let the rest 
their 


cussion 
make 
minutes of panel discussion 
of the class come i ith ques- 


tions and comments 


Discussion Questions 
] | here 


world leaders that 
in the Middle East will 
ized until the Arab-Israeli dispute is 
settled. Can you explain this reasoning? 

2. Why is the saying, “Disunity is the 
particularly 


is a te among many 
permanent 


be real 


peace 


neve! 


cause of our weakness 
pertinent in Middle East economics? 

3. How do you think a Communist 
agent might stir up a mob in a Middle 
East country? What might he promise 
them to win their support? 

1. Both President Nasser of Egypt 
and Premier Nuri es-Said of [Iraq have 
ambitious development schemes. How 


TEACHERS 


the Philippines,” by R 
Oct., 1955. “Business 
Soriano,” by Jf. Osborne, 
March, 1956. 

FILMS: Our Filipino Friends in the 
City, 10 minutes, 
Our Filipino Friends in the Country, 10 
minutes, sound, color, sale; Palmer Pro- 
ductions, 130 Bush Street, San Fran 
cisco 4, Calif. Location, topography, and 
the islands; 
farming 


Vigus, Travel, 
Passions of A. 
Fortune 


sound color, sale; 


general characteristics of 
fishing, 
life, recreation, 


imports and exports 
and manufacturing, city 
etc.: effects of the wai 
struction, 
FILMSTRIPS: The Philippines—Land 
and the People, 42 frames, color, Her- 
bert E. Budek, 55 Poplar Avenue, 
Hackensack, N. J. A descriptive study 
of life in the islands; points up the con 
trast between city and rural life. Shows 


and the recon 


markets, primitive tribes, home indus 
tries, and relics of the Spanish colonial 


period. 


did each of them go about financing 
their projects? If you were the ruler of 
an Arab country, what projects would 
you consider most essential? 


More Things to Do 


1. Work a socio-drama approach in- 
to the lesson. Designate various groups 
in the class to assume the roles of Nas- 
ser, Ben-Gurion, the “man-on-the-street” 
in Israel, Egypt, and the U. S. Sound 
out their opinions on Middle East prob- 
lems and the Eisenhower Doctrine. 

2. Assign bright students to prepare 
reports on: (a) How Israel became a 
state; (b) the Baghdad Pact: (c) the 
l'ruman Doctrine. World history texts 
and encyclopedias are ready references. 


VOCATIONAL (p. 20) 


The Woolworth Company, owning a 
chain of stores throughout the country 
has openings for scores of teen-agers 
for advancement to 


manage- 


with opportunity 
executive store 
ment. Interested students can write for 
further information to Personnel Dire« 
tor, F. W 


Broadway 


positions in 


we 
Woolworth Company, 233 
New York, New York. 





ANSWERS TO WORKBOOK, p. 22 

I. Cartoon Reading: 1-Egypt's president; 
2-David Ben-Gurion; 3-Israel, Britain, and 
France; 4-their military against 
Egypt; 5-use peaceful methods, not force; 
6-yes; the “broken sticks”; 7-soothe wound- 
ed Egypt; 8-because the U. S. helped re- 
store peace; 9-Soviet Russia; 10-displeased 

Il. Middle East Geography: 1-Kuwait 
Saudi Arabia, and Iraq; 2-Persian Gulf; 3- 
Europe; 4-Egypt; 5-desert; 6-cotton; 7 
Palestine; 8-Moslem; 9-Africa, Asia; 10- 
Arab League 

Ill. Put on Your Thinking Caps: 1-It is 


of oil; it is the crossroads 


action 


i major source 
of great trading routes. 2-Arab refusal to 
recognize Israel; the Arab refugee prob- 
lem; Egypt has denied Israel the use of the 
Suez Canal; Israel’s recent attack on Egypt 
etc. 3-irrigation will enlarge the amount of 
arable land; electric power will be greatly 


in reased 





Answers to Crossword Puzzle, p. 31 
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Teleguide 
jor 
The Lark 


By WILLIAM SULLIVAN, S.J. 


For a student, every contact with a 
vork of art should have two functions. 
The novel or play or painting should, 
first of all, please. It should give enter- 
tainment or elevation or inspiration. 
But at the same time, each work of art 
should be an instrument for training the 
ippreciation and critical sense of the 
student. Teachers will have a singular 
opportunity to bring their students into 

mtact with a fine piece of drama and 
to develop their appreciation of the na- 
ture of drama when NBC-TV presents 
the Lillian Hellman adaptation of Jean 
Anouilh’s The Lark on Sunday, Feb. 10, 
from 9 to 10:30 p.m. (EST). 

This telecast presents an excellent 
occasion to demonstrate to students the 
key function of theme in artistic work. 
lhe Joan of Are story has been treated 
by poets, composers and dramatists 
ver the centuries. But the Joan of 
Schiller is not the Joan of Shaw or of 
\nouilh, for each of these men found 
something different in Joan and had 
something different to tell us about 
her. To point this out to the students 
should be a definite help in developing 
their understanding of the nature of 
art 

The Lark or rather L’Alouette, was 
first presented in Paris on October 14, 
1953. It was seen in London the next 
season in a translation by Christopher 
Fry. The American version, an adap- 
tation by Lillian Hellman, opened on 
Broadway in the fall of 1955 with 
Julie Harris and Boris Karloff in the 
leads. It is this version, in an abridg- 
ment by James Costigan, that is being 
presented on television. While taking 
the form of a two-act play, The Lark 
is essentially a series of episodes rang- 
ing the protagonist Joan against a 
series of antagonists. This inner struc- 
ture of the play reflects Anouilh’s in- 
terest in and study of Greek drama. 
By means of these conflicts the play 
isserts that courage can overcome the 
most subtle, the most cruel, the most 
disheartening obstacles. 


BEFORE THE TELECAST: 

fo help the class appreciate and 
lraw profit from The Lark, some 
tudents should be assigned the task of 
nvestigating the historical facts of 
William Sullivan, S.J., teaches at the 


Creighton Univ. High School, Omaha, 


Neb 


Joan’s life. The teacher should be care- 
ful to point out that history is not 
drama, but that in order to recognize 
what the dramatist is doing with his 
material, we must know the historical 
facts as such. Stephenson’s Medieval 
History gives the outlines of the French- 
English conflict. Among the best biog- 
raphies of Joan are V. Sackville-West's 
Saint Joan of Arc and Lucien Fabre’s 
Jaan of Arc. This background work 
should help to set up the contrast be- 
tween the historical Jeanne d’Arc and 
Anouilh’s Lark 


AFTER THE TELECAST: 

The major class project should be a 
comparison of Anouilh’s play with 
those of other modern dramatists who 
have used the same subject. Some 
students should be assigned The Lark, 
which is available in a Random House 
edition. Another group should read 
Shaw’s Saint Joan, and a third, Maxwell 
Andersen's Joan of Lorraine. The 
dramas should then be compared from 
the following points of view. 

1. Why has each author chosen his 
particular framework in which to pre- 
sent the story of Joan? Shaw used the 
conventional chronological treatment, 
with the exception of the Epilogue; 
Anderson, the play-within-a-play ar- 
rangement; and Anouilh, a series of 
flashbacks from the trial. What is 
achieved by each of these techniques, 
Anouilh’s flash- 


and in particular by 
location dis- 


backs, time alterations, 
solves and split scenes? The teacher 
should use these differences to point 
out the freedom which a writer has to 
change or adapt the actual course of 
events in order to express his theme. 
2. What motivation does each dram- 
atist present for the pivotal action of 
Joan’s submission to the Ecclesiastical 
court and then for her renunciation of 
that submission? Is the motivation here 
consistent with the picture of Joan 
given throughout the whole play? 

3. How are Warwick, Cauchon, the 
Dauphin and the Inquisitor presented? 
Why the variations? 

4. Finally, what is the theme of 
each of these plays, the organizing 
concept which controls all the other 
factors in the play? Anouilh is con- 
with the triumph of man’s 
courageous spirit over the obstacles 
that beset it; Shaw, with the conflict 
between the individual conscience and 


cerned 


Julie Harris stars in The Lark. 


the authority of the Church; Anderson 
with the necessity of compromise in 
non-essentials if essentials are to be 
kept intact. What are the incidents 
the characterizations, the motives pr 
sented by each writer to bring out 
these themes? The class must be shown 
how each author had a different vision 
of Joan and how each manipulated the 
historical materials at hand in order t 
convey to us what was in his heart. 

A teacher who wishes to make de 
tailed use of have 
some students tape-record the dialogu 
of the telecast of The Lark. By using 
this in conjunction with the RCA re 
cordings of the recent Broadway pro 
duction of Shaw's Saint Joan, the 
teacher could lead the class in a care 
ful examination of similai 
the two plays. Another 
could be added to 
study by reference to the Christopher 
Fry version of The Lark, which is a 
very faithful translation of the French 
This Oxford Univ 
Press edition; but for the teacher who 
have time to study the Fry 


comparisons could 


passages In 
dimension 


this comparative 


is available in an 


does not 
play, an excellent comparison can be 
found in the book review 
Theatre Arts for May, 1956 
This study of various dramatic treat 
ments of the Joan of Aré 
should add greatly to the students’ en 
telecast of The Lark 
a deeper appreciation 
~ the 


section rf 


story oft 


joyment of the 
and give them 
of the function 
in a work of art.e 


thematic idea 
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unheard on deserted 
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ful teaching. To conserve TV we still 
to depend on the good business 
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available on 
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won Teacher Film 
They are 
Association Films, 347 Madison 
New York. Also from As 
free loan is the brand new 
Mentally Ill, written, enacted 
rated by mental patients 
Walt Disney's “Micke 
six films, all 
Cricket. These eight-minuté 
ire: I’m No Fool with Fir 
Fool on a Bicycle, The Five The 
Human Animal, The Elephant, and The 
Camel. Address inquiries to 16mm Divi 
sion, Walt Disney Productions, 2400 
West Alameda Ave., Burbank, Calif 
Iwo large series which you undoubt 
used are offered by 
Young America Films, 18 East 41st St., 
New York 17. They are: You Are There 
58 titles and more to come), and “The 
Search” (27 titles), both CBS Televi- 
sion productions. You Are There 
in on-the-spot news coverage style to 


from 
Ave.., 
sociation on 
We, The 


and nal 
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Club’ 
Jiminy 
films 
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Mouse 
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are exciting 
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instance, 1S 


arts, sciences, sports. 5ome 
material for several classes 
edy of John Milton, for 
equally at home in literature or English 
The five subjects most used by 
schools seem to be: Boston Tea Party, 
Declaration of Independence, Emanci- 
pation Proclamation, First Flight of the 
Wright Brothers, Completion of the 
Transcontinental Railway. 

The Search, concerned with univer- 
sity and college research projects, is 
more adult in appeal. Subjects include 
auto safety, de- 


historv. 


automation, stuttering, 
linquency, folklore, and school facilities. 
Young America will send you a com- 
plete descriptive list of this series on re- 
quest. 

Just released by this distributor is 
The Way of the Navaho (20 mins.) pro- 
duced by CBS Television for their Ad- 
venture program. This is a study of the 
Navahos of our Southwest, meeting the 
conflict between old and new cultures. 
Promised for the future is The Family 
of Man also from CBS Tele- 
vision. itment 
of the 
exhibit at the 
in New York. 

McGraw-Hill (Text-Film Dept., 330 
West 42nd St., New York 36) is an- 
other distributor offering fine products 
from TV. Quite a number of the Ed- 
ward R. Murrow See It Now programs 
have already been released for our use: 
The Democracy” group 
(about 25 mins. each): Segregation in 
Schools, National Security versus Indi- 
vidual Rights, The Fifth Amendment 
and Self-Incrimination, Peaceful Assem- 
bly and Free Speech, Conduct of Con- 
gressional Investigations. Hour-long 
include: The Vice-Presidency, 
Egypt-Israel, and Report from 


20 mins. ) 
This will be a camera tre: 
Edward Steichen photographic 
Museum of Modern Art 


Problems of 


films 
Suez, 
Africa (2 parts). 

From the same distributor come two 
series produced by the TV-Radio Work- 
shop of the Ford Foundation for Omni- 
The Constitution one-hour 
films) is story of the men 
and events shaping the Constitution, 
its various inter- 


bus (three 


dramatic 
its testing and growth 
pretations keeping this document alive 
and vital. Joseph N. Welch as commen- 
tator blends together the re-enactments 
which use as far as possible the actual 
words of the historic figures portrayed. 
(See with Dr. Richard Hof- 
stadter, p. 5-T.) 

The Lincoln Series films, each 
about 30 mins.) interprets the young 
Lincoln. Films were made in the actual 
locales in which Lincoln lived during 
his early years VerRA FALCONER 


interview 


(five 





The Crisis in Communication 


EXCERPTS FROM A STIMULATING BOOK 


By MALCOLM BOYD 


The Rev. Malcolm Boyd, an Episco- 
palian minister (Union Theological 
Seminary, 1956) in Hollywood, brings 
a unique perspective to his analysis of 
mass communication. After wide experi- 
ence with the media as director of radio 
exploitation for Republic Pictures, as a 
radio producer for Foote, Cone and 
Belding advertising agency, and as an 
independent packager of radio and TV 
programs, Boyd decided to enter the 
ministry in 1949. His interest in the 
media has two dimensions: they must 
become an integral part of the Chris- 
tian ministry; the Church must insist 
they not be used to “exploit” human 
beings. His book is an uncommonly li- 
terate synthesis of traditional theology 
and the secular wisdom of the 20th 
entury. 

Parrick D, Hazarp 


> Much of mass communication within 
an entertainment category is power- 
fully moulding our thoughts and actions 
more than any overtly “educational” 
media. Herein one sees the gradual de- 
velopment of a new kind of tyranny. . . . 
This is a tyranny that is paradoxical. . . 
a tyranny that does not deprive us of 
necessities (unless a time to be quiet, 
to reflect, to analyze, is a necessity) but 
instead gluts us with luxuries; a tyranny 
that presents us incessantly with the 

Malcolm Boyd's book, Crisis in Commu- 
cation (copyright 1957, by Malcolm Boyd), 
was published last month by Doubleday & 
Co. for $2.95. 


clown on stage who so distracts our 
minds that we fail to think of where 
else we should be, and of what else we 
should be doing on this clear afternoon. 


> The mass communicator, whether he 
be a movie mogul, a TV automobile 
pitchman, a churchman reaching mil- 
lions via a mass medium or a political 
figure, is automatically involved in 
moulding thought and action patterns 
of men, women, and children. He is one 
of David Riesman’s “culture diffusion- 
ists” who diffuse the taste judgments of 
the peer-group they belong to, to the 
other peer-groups lower down on the 
taste gradient. He is, in Russell Lynes’ 
terminology, a “taste-maker.” His re- 
sponsibility is a great one. 


> Psychological depth research is one 
of several new techniques being used 
increasingly to complement the use of 
mass media. Motivation research may 
seek to discern what “image” a person 
has of a car, a church, a wife, a presi- 
dent, a product, a god. If a man has the 
desired “image,” the image that the 
propagandist wants him to have, then 
mass media can simply proceed to sell. 
If a man has an “image” not similar to 
the desired “image,” that which he has 
must be remade before a sale, or a 
transaction, or a conversion, is made. 
Of course, the object itself—be it a car, 
a church, a wife, a president, a product, 
a god—might be altered; but it is more 
likely that the salesman or propagandist 
or manipulator, from the standpoint of 
his own “relatively objective” position, 
will choose to alter another person’s 


“image” of a particular thing, rather 
than to change the thing itself. 


> All media of mass communication are 
theologically relevant and important. 
Today the more influential creative 
work is carried on by persons who in- 
struct us without, generally, being aware 
that they are doing so. The person who 
is suspicious of the clergyman’s inten- 
tions waits without suspicion for the 
message of Ava Gardner, Jackie Glea- 
son, Frank Sinatra, and Marilyn Monroe. 
What's their line? Entertainment. Let's 
relax and enjoy it. Sure, go ahead; but 
don’t forget that entertainment, like big 
business, like Communism or any other 
rival religion, has a gospel and sacra- 
ments and its own “salvation.” 


> Man is seen by some as a digit, a 
point in a computed rating, a sales sta- 
tistic, a reaction, a subject of psycho- 
logical depth research, a potential buyer 
at the box office, a TV viewer, a radio 
listener, a newspaper or magazine 
reader, Thus there is a secular “point of 
contact”; there is a demonic “point of 
contact,” which seeks man to exploit 
him. 


> Many media today claiming to b 


“religious” or even “Christian” are 
neither religious nor Christian; our con- 
temporary religious enthusiasm in the 
United States makes religion pay off in 
dollars and cents in terms of various 
media. The majority of Hollywood films 
with “religious” themes are merely ex- 
ploiting this enthusiasm to add dollars 
to the box office “take” by adding God 
to the star roster. 





Records 
and Tapes_ 47 


Campaign Fifty-Six, as prepared by 
several Yale Univ. educators in conjunc- 
tion with the Yale Audio-Visual Depart- 
ment, does a remarkable job of captur- 
ing the highlights of the 1956 Presiden- 
tial campaign. 

Here are the speeches—carefully 
edited in sequence—of Stevensou and 
Kefauver during their primary battles; 
of Harriman and Truman prior to the 
Democratic convention; of Stassen’s at- 
tempt to dump Nixon; and of the major 

ampaign and convention speeches. 

The record is all the more remarkable 
for the speed of its production. Excel- 
lent for classes in contemporary history, 





especially now—when we're away from 
the heat of the campaign and yet close 
enough to it to remember the issues and 
principals. Write Campaign Fifty-Six, 
1779 Yale Station, New Haven, Conn. 
($3.98). 
—Howarp J. Lancer 
Associate Editor 
Scholastic Teacher 


The Poetry of Percy Bysshe Shelley 
(Caedmon 1059). Vincent Price, the 
actor and sometime quiz show contest- 
ant, has recorded these lyrics of Shel- 
ley, and the result is a resonant, pleasant 
reading that will bring to sensitive stu- 
dents some of the beauties of 19th-cen- 
tury Romantic poetry. 

The record can be used for teachers 
on many levels. “Ozymandias” will fit 
into a 10th-grade unit on lost civiliza- 


tion. A student who collects pop rec- 
ords can bring to class Caterina Val- 
ente’s full-blown recording of “The 
Breeze and I” so that classmates can 
compare it with Mr. Price’s soaring 
rendition of “Ode to the West Wind.’ 
A resultant panel discussion could in- 
clude such topics as: 1. Is the meaning 
of lyrics important to the success of 
popular music, or is the “sound” of a 
record its main selling point? 2. Are 
most “standards” played as instrumen- 
tals or vocals or both? 3. Is there a kind 
of music to poetry? 

Shelley's poetry may prove too deli 
cately scented a posy for Presley fans to 
sniff, but the rich aroma is there fo 
perceptive students. 


-H. B. MALONEY 
Cooley H. S. 
Detroit, Michigan 
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UNIVERSITY OF FLORENCE 


ITALY 


COURSES FOR FOREIGNERS 
Spring Courses: March 15, to June 15 
Summer Courses: July 15, to August 31 
Autumn Courses: Sept. 20, to Nov. 10 
Winter Courses: November 15, to Feb. 15 

Enrollment ter? 
Fr 


1957-58 
1957 
1957 
1957 
1958 


Classes for ES cornell t 
Special Italian lang 
speakin 
Courses of Italian C 
tory, Fine Arts, Music 
Dante, Sciences, Etrusca 
Excursions—Ente 
Students home 
Apply CENTRO DI CULTURA PER STRANIER! 
University of Florence, Via San Gallo 25A 
Florence (Italy)—Tel. 27.244 


tai? 


Prize-Winning 


“COUNTRY SCHOOL” 
Another of Many Fine 
FILMS ABOUT POLAND 

FOR SCHOOLS CLUBS MEETINGS 

AVAILABLE EXCLUSIVELY THROUGH 
ALSHER FILMS 
1739 Connecticut Ave 
Washington 9, D. C 
__._. Write NOW For FREE Catalog 


Box ST, N. W 





The Correspondent — 


pamphlet on newspaper reporting for 
students and novice writers 
for single copy. 


E. DICKINSON 


126 Argyle St. Rochester 7 


Send 35¢ 





FOR OUTSTANDING 
PLAYS 


Write for Complete Illustrated Catalogue 


ROW, PETERSON AND COMPANY 


Illinois 








Evanston, 








WRITE RS ONL Y 


A new qua ality a maga 
f our time needs: F 

the mind can conceive 

photo essays; sephisticat 
opportunity for new writers t 

of accepted authors publishe 

The deadline for Summer Issue 
script of subscribers 

writers. The writers are ‘ 

Send manuscripts and subser " 
MANKIND—The Magazine of 
4638 No. 22nd Avenue 


AROUND mc WORLD 


By oir from $1798. Japan & Orient from $978 
See more . . . spend less. Write for booklet 6 


arent a 60 der ron $547 


Motors trips from 3 
lege credit trips 


sl TA 545 5th A Ave. Y 


TEACHERS! BORROW 
$50 to $600 BY MAIL 


QUICK!— EASY!— PRIVATE! 
If you need money — any amount fr ) 
out and mail this ad for complete d« ta s of 
BORROW BY MAIL plan. No co-signers 


School board, mr 
aT 


Human Endeavor 
Phoenix, Arizona 


67 Doys 1338 
from 
= VD, Sa) 


me 
‘tg 


Completely private 
will not know you are 
loan in the privacy of your 
your signature only Repa 
installments — not necessary to pa 
summer vacation if your salary : 
mailed in plain envelope. ( ‘ut out Y th " 
i StateFinance Co. ,323 Securities Bidg., Cent! 5-151 Omaha2, Neb. 
§ Name -—...._____ 
J ApDpREss__ 
J crry 
| Occupation ... 


Amount you want to borrow $ 
me me we ee ee 





Famous American Ships, by Frank O 
Hastings House $5 is a 


Braynard 
high 


book recommended 
school especially those with a 
hobby of ships. The maritime life of 
the United States is told through a 
series of sketches of ships dating from 
ocean liners 


to jUNnIOI 


boy S, 


the Vikings to present-day 
Each sketch is enlivened with anecdotes 
and human interest stories 

In addition to an index and 
than 60 
lected bibliography of 175 
aid the pursuing his 
ol reading for 


more 


pen and ink drawings, a se 
titles will 


hobby 


reader in 
sheer adventure. 
HaroLtp M. Lonc 
Glens Falls (N.Y.) HLS. 

The Witchcraft of Salem Village, by 
Shirley Jackson (Random House, Land 
mark series, $1.50) is a graphic account 
f some of the grim aspects of puritan 
sm which led to the execution of 20 
charge of witchcraft 


persons on the 
witchcraft trials 


he legal facets of the 
handled and the 
understandable 


ire vividly supersti- 
tions of the day 


Although primarily designed for grades 


made 


6 through 10, this book will fit well 
unit on colonial America. 
Mytes M. Piatr 


Redford H.S., Detroit 


into any 


Snow: Eskimos of 
Arctic Canada, by Wanda Tolboom 
Coward-McCann, $1.95) is one of the 
Challenge Book series—human geogra- 
phies which emphasize the challenge 
of the environment to a particular re- 
gion. In this case the “people of the 
snow” (a preferred to Eskimo) 
refuse to fight the elements of their 
land, accepting what they find and 
using it to the best advantage. 

The format is good and the illustra 
tions, maps, and index add greatly to 
the usefulness of this volume. Recom- 
mended for social studies background 
reading in sixth grade through junior 
high school. 


People of the 


name 


-ANNA VIRGINIA LOCKE 
Marshall High School 
Huntington, W. Va 


Of Professional Interest 


How Fares Freedom in the American 
High School, by Paul M. Halverson 
(Syracuse Univ. Press, $2.50), dis- 
cusses discipline and staff morale in 
our secondary schools, and points out 
what is being done to improve free- 
dom there. 

—Harpy R. Fincu 


Greenwich (Conn.) H.S. 








New Materials 














EXTRACLASS ACTIVITIES—Want to 
start school club programs in the fields 
of aviation, photography, or radio? New 
Office of Education booklet, Extraclass 
Activities in Aviation, Photography and 
Radio for Secondary School Pupils 
shows how such can identify 
youth having special aptitudes and tal 

ents. Includes a good bibliogr: op Su 

pe ahah ent of Documents, U.S. Gov 

Printing Office, Washington 


25 cents 


activities 


ernment 


HANDBOOK FOR SUBSTITUTE 
EACHERS—by Robert W. MacVittie 
[his 40-page booklet packs a lot be 


tween two covers sense 


com 0 a pro 


hers; an out- 
sponsibilities; 


problems; 


cedures for substitute tea 
line of the 
substitute’s 
and a bibliography. 
Company, 426 S. Sixth 
neapolis 15, Minn. ($1.00 


teacher's 
common 

Burgess Publishing 
Street, Min 


most 


RECRUITMENT Does 
i teacher recruit- 
f Education 


TEACHER 
vour community have : 
ment problem? The Office 
has prepared an analysis of What Some 


Communities Are Doing to Recruit Ele 


mentary Teachers. Single copies free 
as long as supply lasts. Write Publica- 
tions Inquiry Unit, Office of Education, 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, Washington 25, D.C. 


SCHOOLBOOKS—by John W. Irwin. 
Sixty-four page booklet explains who 
writes schoolbooks, who selects them, 
who pays for them, how frequently they 
are changed. Some good source ma- 
terial here for a unit on public educa- 
tion. Write School and College Service, 
Station B. Columbus, Ohio (50 cents). 


AIR FORCE OCCUPATIONAL 
HANDBOOK~—Any of your students 
planning to join the Air Force without 
waiting for the draft? If so, you should 
have this manual on your desk for their 
Describes 43 different ca- 
USAF, tells the spe- 
qualifications needed (including 
high school courses), and lists related 
civilian jobs. Headquarters, United 
States Air Force, The Pentagon, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. (free). 


inspection. 
reers open in the 


cihic 


WEBSTER’S ELEMENTARY DIC- 
TIONARY—First dictionary specifically 
compiled for the 8-12 age group. Con- 
tains 18,000 words, 1,600 illustrations. 
G. & C. Merriam Co., 47 Federal Street, 
Springfield 2, Mass. ($3.75). 





Travel Tips 


>» Bermuda, perennial favorite of trav- 
elers, has two new features that will 
idd further enjoyment to a vacation on 
this semi-tropical island. 

Following the current trend to pre- 
serve the past, the Towne of St. 
George’s, which dates back to the 17th 
century, is undertaking a restoration. 
Plans to make it the “Williamsburg of 
Bermuda” are already under way, and 
the Restoration Program may eventually 
see the abolition) of automobiles on the 
streets of St. George’s village. The Ho- 
tel St. George has outfitted its employees 
in livery of 300 years ago, so doormen, 
waiters, waitresses, etc., will tend 
wants wearing square-toed shoes, 
breeches, beaver hats for the men and 
full-skirted gowns for the ladies. Cook- 
books are being investigated for old- 
Bermuda dishes to enhance the 
hotel menu. 

\ second feature is a special low-cost 





youl 


time 


Bermuda News Bureau 
Ye olde town crier shouts the news in 
newly-restored Towne of St. George's, 
called the “Williamsburg of Bermuda.” 


rate schedule at the Hotel St. George 
for any guest registered at the hotel for 
at least 15 days between October Ist 
and March 15th. The tab is $5.50 daily, 
minimum, including breakfast. Winter 
in Bermuda permits you such pleasures 
as swimming, sailing, biking, fishing, 
and golfing. So pack your bags for a 
three-hour flight ($99) or 42-hour 
cruise ($125 up, round-trip) to Ber- 
muda shores. 


> Furness Lines announces eight special 
“Liv-Aboard” cruises to Bermuda dur- 
ing the 1957 Easter season. The Queen 
of Bermuda will make four six-day 
cruises (two days in Bermuda) and two 
seven-day cruises (three days in Ber- 
muda). Sailing dates for the six-day 











cruises are March 23, 30, April 27, and 
May 4 (rates are $153 up). The seven- 
day cruises leave March 15 and April 
20 ($167). The Ocean Monarch sails 
from New York on April 13 for a six- 
day cruise and April 20 for a seven-day 


| 
| 


cruise. 


» A new Visitors Center catering to 
tourists in Washington, D. C., will soon 
rise on Pennsylvania Avenue, near the 
National Gallery of Art. . . . Write Brit- 
ish West Indian Airways, 342 Madison 
Ave., N. Y. C. 17, for their new pam- 
phlet Where to Stay in the Caribbean, 
an easy-to-read hotel guide which in- 
cludes some of the lesser-known islands. 
. The Council on Student Travel (1 
Broadway, N. Y. C. 7) announces its 
1957 transatlantic sailing schedule is 
available. Advantages of Student Coun- 
minimum transatlantic 








cil sailings are 
> . 
fares and an excellent shipboard educa- | 
tion program which includes language | 
classes, art history lectures, forum dis- | 
cussions, and entertainment. 


—MarGarEtT E, McDoNnaLp 





LL Acme € 


One month from today Scholastic 
offices in New York will clear the decks 
for the onrush of thousands of entries 
in the 1957 Scholastic Magazines Writing 
Awards sponsored by the W. A. Sheaffer 
Pen Company. 

At the same time, in various parts of 
a distinguished. panel of 
judges—among them Jessamyn West, 
Eudora Welty, J. Frank Dobie and 
Richard Eberhart—will be getting set 
to choose from all these manuscripts 
the 50 First Award winners, the 70 Seec- 
ond Award winners, the 100 Honorable 
Mentions and the 230 Commendations 
who will not only receive cash awards 
and certificates but who will have a 
good chance of seeing their work in 
print in the Student Achievement issues 
of Scholastic Magazines in May. 

March is going to be a busy month 


the country, 


Ss A LL SE 


for Scholastic! And March 1 (the dead- 
line) is a busy day for teachers in all 
the 48 states sending in the best work | 
of their students throughout the school | 
year. 

1957 offers the students 10 classifica- | 
tions: the short story, essay and poetry | 
in the Junior Division (grades 6 to 9); 
and the short story, the short-short | 
story, the formal essay, the informal | 
essay, poetry, the expository article and | 
the original play in the Senior Division | 
(grades 10 to 12). 

Rules for the Writing Awards were 
printed in the Oct. 4 issue of all Scho-| 
lastic weeklies and in the November 
issue of LITERARY CAVALCADE., How- | 
ever, a rules booklet may be obtained 
by writing Scholastic Magazines Writing | 
Awards, 33 West 42nd Street, New York | 


36, N. Y. 














FILMSTRIP FILE 


MODEL MF-6 
Holds 336 filmstrips. 
Each can indexed and filed. 


Maximum capacity — Minimum space 
Adjustable Dividers — Six Drawers 
Baked Enamel Finish 
Many Models. Send for New Catalog 


Visit ovr display at Booth G-7 at the 
ASA convention Feb. 16-21 


Nowmade "220°" 
CORP 


250 WEST 57TH STREET, NEW YORK 19 








FREE. YOUR CLASSROOM 


“GOOD 
GROOMING 
AND YOU" 


An animated educational filmstrip 
in full color with sound recording! 


Good Grooming and You,” produced by Scho 
lastic Magazines in cooperation with Arrow 
Shirts and Lentheric Perfumes, has won the 
applause of studenis and teachers in schools 
across the nation. 


Geared for both boys and girls, this story of a 
typical teenage experience is an unusual and 
constructive form of health and grooming edu 
cation. 


The filmstrip and accompanying record are 
available free for a week during any month of 
the school year. The film is composed of 39 
frames and runs for twelve minutes. The 12 inch 
record can be used on any standard machine 
having 33 1/3 R.P.M. 


Te reserve this film for your school, fill in 
the coupon on page 14-T. 














14-T 


Films and 
Filmstrips 


SOCIAL STUDIES 
Middle East—about 30 
Filmed in Egypt, Lebanon, Syria, Jor 
dan and Israel; shows contemporary life 
and problems as well as monuments of 
ancient times. (Sr. H. and Ad.) Un 
usual Films, Bob University, 
Greenville, S. C. 

Report from Africa—2 one-hour films, 
each available in 2 parts. “See It Now,” 
Edward R. Murrow production, covers 
15,000 miles of Africa, interviews promi- 
nent citizens and portrays modern life 
and desire for freedom. Part I: British 
Gold Coast, Liberia, Kenya Colony 
Belgian Congo, South Africa, Rhodesia 
Part II: Sudan, Ethiopia, Egypt, Algeria, 
Morocco, Libya. (Sr. H. and Ad.) Text 
Film Dept., McGraw-Hill Book Co.., 
330 West 42nd St., N. Y. C. 36 

World War II:- Prologue, U.S.A. 
28 mins. Events between the end of 
World War I and Pearl Harbor; outlines 
background, growth of Japanese power 
(Jr. and Sr. H., Ad.) Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films, Wilmette, II]. 





Waking 


color 


The 


mins., 


Jones 


ENGLISH: Writing and Revising— 
4 filmstrips, color, about 32 frs. each. 
Designed to assist pupils in revision of 
compositions. Title and Opening Sen- 
tence, Body of Composition, Body and 
Closing Sentence, Revising and Final 
Editing. (U. El. and Jr. H.) Filmstrip 
House, 15 West 46th St.. N. Y. C. 36. 


SCIENCE: Plants and Animals Series 
—5 filmstrips, color. Ways in which 


man benefits from plants and animals. 
Plants and the Things We Use, Plants 
Help Us, Animals and the Things We 
Use, Animals Help Us, Man Improves 
Plants and Animals. (U. El.) Young 
America Films, 18 E. 41st St., N. Y. C. 
17. 


GUIDANCE: Design for Life—19 
mins., color. A pharmacist’s services to 
the community. Time for Tomorrow- 
20 mins., color. How a pharmacy stu- 
dent spends his time. (Sr. H. and Ad.) 
Sterling-Movies U. S. A., 205 East 43rd 
St.; Now. S 

Pharmacy Program of Study—60 frs., 
color. Explanation of what is included 
in college pharmacy can be 
used with above motion pictures. “Shall 
I Study Pharmacy?”—a 32-page _illus- 
trated career brochure. Secretary, 
American Association of Colleges in 
Pharmacy, College of Pharmacy, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, 808 South Wood 
Street, Chicago 2, Il. 


course; 


The Festival of Great French Films 
begins this month with a premiere in 
New York followed by a run of 28 
weeks in art theatres and college com- 
munities throughout the country. Some 
films included: Beauty and the Beast, 
Grand _ [Illusion, Harvest, Port of 
Shadows and L’Atalante. 

~VeRA FALCONER 

Titles listed are black and white sound 
motion pictures unless otherwise indicated. 
Descriptions are based on announcements 
from producer or distributor. Since purchase 
and rental prices vary with locale, none are 
shown here. Key to grade levels: U. EL 
( Upper Elementary ); Jr. H. (Junior High) 
Sr. H. (Senior High); Ad Adult ). 


FUE 


MATERIALS 


——1. ALSHER FILMS, p. 12-T 
Catalogue 


— 2. AMERICAN SEED CO., p. 4-T 
Complete information on money-raising 
plan, plus free packet of flower seeds 


— 3. NATIONAL COAL ASSN., p. 16-T 
"The Genie Story color cartoon book 
showing modern uses of coal. Also addi 
tional teachers aids See coupon on p 


16-T. 


4. NEUMADE PRODUCTS CORP., p. 13-T 
Catalogue 


Please Print 


Name_ 
Ss 
Address_ 


Ea 


This coupon valid for two months. 


To order free materials, clip and mail this coupon to 
Scholastic Teacher, 33 W. 42nd St., N. Y. C. 36. You 
will receive free aids direct from our advertisers. 


—_5. ROW, PETERSON AND COMPANY, p. ; 
12-T . 
Illustrated catalogue ~ 
6. SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES, p. 13-T Pa 
Free filmstrip on loan Good Grooming § 
and You.” (Specify month you want film . 
strip.) : 

——7. SCHOLASTIC WRITING AWARDS, p. 13-T 5 
Rules booklet . 

—_8. SITA TOURS, p. 12-T . 
Booklet 6 about tours 4 

. 
. 
. 


See p. 12-T for State Finance Co. coupon 


__Grade 


___No. of Pupils 


Pe EOE ea 


Feb. 1, 1957 


Free Period | 





Thanksgiving: In an essay on “Things 
I Am Thankful For,” a little boy listed 
“my glasses.” He explained, “They keep 
the boys from fighting me, and the girls 
from kissing me.”—United Mine Work- 
ers Journal. 


Who Said It?: “Excise: A hateful tax 
levied upon commodities.” (Samuel 
Johnson, Dictionary of the English Lan- 
guage published 200 years ago. ) 


Crazy, Man!: The United Press re- 
ports that the latest addition to the Fort 
Monmouth (N. J.) Army Signal Corps 
center is “colloquial communications.” 
It seems soldiers of other nations often 
have trouble “digging” American talk 
even when they know English. The 
Army is assisting foreigners who stum- 
ble over such Americanisms as “in hot 
water,” “snowed under” and “man, it’s 
so cool, I'm sweating,” with an extra- 
curricular course on slang. 


Literacy: Jerry, 5 years of age, was 
getting ready for his first day of school. 
He wasn’t very anxious to start, and his 
mother’s tear-filled eyes only added to 
his reluctance. As they drove toward 
the school and his mother’s tears con- 
tinued to flow he said consolingly, “Aw, 
Mom, don’t take it so hard. Just as soon 
as I learn to write and read comics, I'll 
quit.”—Christian Science Monitor. 


Newspeak: Publisher Horace Greeley, 
who always insisted that the word 
“news” was plural, once wired to a re- 
porter: “Are there any news?” The re- 
ply came back by wire: “Not a new.”— 
Christian Advocate 


Capsule Criticism: A young author 
sent a manuscript to an editor with a 
letter in which he stated: “The charac- 
ters in this story are purely fictional and 
bear no resemblance to any person liv- 
ing or dead.” A few days later he re- 
ceived his manuscript back with the 
penciled notation: “That’s what’s wrong 
with it.” 


Don’t Look Now, But: One student 
to another: “Don’t gloat over the assign- 
ment you didn’t prepare. The fool killer 
is just around the corner.” 

Teacher: “Who is the fool killer?” 

Student: “You are.” 

—Mnrs. F. A. SCHWEIGER, 

Winnebago, Neb. 
Share your chuckles. Send us your 
favorite story for “Free Period.” Write 
it on a post card addressed to “Free 
Period,” Scholastic Teacher, 33 West 
42nd St., New York City 36. 





All times shown are current in Eastern Zone. 


WEDNESDAY JANUARY 30 


10:00 am. (NBC-TV) Home: Teachers 
have written expressing their dismay 
at Rod Serling’s failure to appear on 
their classroom TV’s, Jan. 10. Please 
make a last-day check with your local 
station to forestall such cancellations. 
Today: MARCH, the San Francisco 
adoption agency specializing in difficult 
cases. 

3:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Matinee Theatre: See 
page 6-T for producer McCleery’s invi- 
tation to watch his productions in class. 
Forthcoming programs of particular in- 
terest: Feb. “Frankenstein,” by 
Shelley’s wife Mary. Feb. 9: “The Im- 
portance of Being Earnest.” Fridays 
are “play-days” on this series; so 
watch that day in particular for adap- 
tations of successful stage produc- 
tions. 

9:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Kraft Theatre: “The 
Singin’ Idol,” an original drama by Paul 
Monash about a young Louisiana rock 
‘n’ roll singer who becomes an over- 
night sensation and the nation’s top box- 
office attraction. 

*9:05 pom (NBC) X Minus One: First- 
rate science fiction. 

*9:30 p.m. (NBC) Sleep No More: Classic 
tales of horror and the supernatural. 

*9:30 p.m. (CBS) Update: The Suez Crisis. 
A chronology from the Soviet-Egyptian 
arms deal to the present. 

*10:15 p.m. (NBC) This is Moscow: Re- 
ports from behind the Iron Curtain 
with Irving R. Levine. 


THURSDAY JANUARY 31 


10:00 a.m. (NBC-TV) Home: A profile on 
“Magnum,” a society of photographers, 
with Henri Cartier-Bresson. Tribute to 
Robert Capa. (Delayed.) 

*9:05 p.m. (NBC) At the United Nations: 
Analysis of week’s events. 

*9:30 p.m. (NBC) Westward Look: Califor- 
nia, Oregon, and Washington, a 13-week 
profile, with Chet Huntley, narrator. 
Jan. 31: “For Spacious Skies,” aircraft 
industry. Feb. 7: “Together We Build,” 
steel and aluminum industries. 


FRIDAY FEBRUARY 1 


10:00 a.m. (NBC-TV) Home: “Places You 
Want to Go”—Rome. Feb. 8: Brussels. 

*6:15 p.m. (CBS) U.N. On the Record: 
Fifteen-minute weekly report of major 
U.N. activities and the problems being 
debated. 


SATURDAY FEBRUARY 2 


12:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Mr. Wizard: Fun 
with Curved Mirrors. Feb. 9: Mechanical 
Motion. Feb. 16: Talking on the Tele- 
phone. Feb. 23: What’s Work? 

*1:00 p.m. (CBS) Family Theatre: Above 
average drama. 

2:00 p.m. (ABC) Metropolitan Opera: “Die 
Walkure.” 

*5:30 p.m. (CBS) Adventures in Science: 
Winner of 1956 Edison Foundation 


n. (ABC) As We See It: AFL- 


David Wayne wins butler in a poker game 
in Ruggles of Red Gap Feb. 3 (NBC-TV). 


National Association of Manufacturers 
series. 


SUNDAY FEBRUARY 3 


*11:330 am. (CBS-TV) U.N. in Action: 
Larry LeSueur and film. 

12 noon (CBS-TV) Let’s Take a Trip: To 
the Juilliard School of Music to see 
Jose Limon and company explain mod- 
ern dance and classic ballet. 

*2:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) The Last Word: Give 
your students this authoritative help in 
discussing the use and abuse of the 
English language. 

(CBS) New York Philharmonic: Mo- 
zart’s Divertimento for Strings, Flute, 
Oboe, Bassoon, Four Horns; Gould’s 
Variations, “Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde”; 
Goldmark’s Violin Concerto, A minor, 
with Nathan Milstein, violinist. 
=. (ABC-TV) Johns Hopkins File 
7: Teachers who saw Professor George 
Boas’ brilliant answer to his own ques- 
tion, “What is a Picture?”, on a recent 
program, can use the kinescope for the 
cost of shipment. Write Lynn Poole, 
Director of Public Relations, Johns 
Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 

4:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Odyssey: “The Baker 
Street Irregulars,” with Basil Rathbone, 
Rex Stout, Felix Morley, and Jacques 
Barzun paying tribute to Sherlock 
Holmes. Feb. 10: “Book of the Dead,” on 
ancient Egyptian burial rites. Feb. 17: 
“The World of Robert Flaherty,” ex- 
cerpts from great documentary films. 
Feb. 24: “Medieval Knight,” from the 
Cloisters, Metropolitan Museum of Art. 
(NBC-TV) Wide, Wide World: “The 
Texas Story.” Areas covered: a ranch 
roundup; an oil field; San Jacinto battle- 
yy Galveston shrimp-fishing; the 

lamo; a Mexican fiesta; the drought 
crisis; and the aircraft industry. 


15-T 


*4:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) College News Con- 
ference: This is new name to avoid 
confusion with the network's Press Con- 
ference, 5:30 p.m. College news confer- 
ence also on ABC radio, 5:30 p.m. 

*5:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) See It Now: Burma. 
(Tentative.) 

*6:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Meet The Press: 
Also on NBC radio, 6:35 p.m. 

7:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Ruggles of Red Gap: 
A 90-minute color musical, with Michael 
Redgrave and David Wayne, from Harry 
Leon Wilson’s novel about a British but- 
ler lost by his gambling master to a 
Westerner. 

9:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) Omnibus: “Louisiana 
Story,” the Flaherty documentary, a nat- 
ural combination assignment with next 
week’s Odyssey into the film world of 
one of our greatest artists in this 
medium. For Richard Griffith's study of 
the man, send $1 to Marboro Books, 222 
4th Avenue, N.Y. Feb. 10: “The Ballad 
of Baby Doe.” Feb. 17: “Public Schools— 
1977.” Feb. 24: “The Boy Shakespeare.” 


MONDAY FEBRUARY 4 


8:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Producers’ Showcase: 
“Mayerling,” starring Audrey Hepburn 
and Mel Ferrer, the story of the ill- 
fated romance of Prince Rudolph of 
Austria and Maria Vetsera. STUDY 
QUESTIONS: Contrast the views of the 
Emperor and his son, Rudolph, toward 
the Crown. With which view does the 
writer sympathize? Does the script fol- 
low the historical facts? List all the 
stories and dramas about royalty that 
you can recall. Clip all of the items on 
royalty from one issue of “Time” and 
one Sunday newspaper. What accounts 
for public interest in even the petty 
affairs of royalty? Would this play have 
been interesting if the main characters 
were Frank Joseph Schwartz, a tailor, 
his delinquent son, Rudolph, and a shop- 
girl? What is the meaning of the work- 
men’s discussion of the gilt eagle in 
the first act? Why does this symbol re- 
appear so often? 

*9:30 p.m. (CBS) Capitel Cleakroom. 

10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Studio One: “Tale 
of the Comet,” by Robert Alan Aurthur. 
Aurthur’s movie translation of his TV 
play “A Man Is Ten Feet Tall” is now 
in release as “The Edge of the City,” 
starring John Cassavetes and Sidney 
Poitier. Compare the theme of the 
movie with this teleplay about a TV 
comic trying to make a comeback. Why 
is it as important to watch our first-rate 
TV dramatists as it is to watch the 
established exceilence of traditional 
writers like Shakespeare and Shaw? 
What can an Aurthur do for us that the 
old masters can’t? 


TUESDAY FEBRUARY 5 


*9:05 p.m. (NBC) Biographies in Sound: 
George M. Cohan. Feb. 12: A special 
program on Thomas Edison. Use in con- 
junction with Let’s Take a Trip for Feb 
10: A visit to Edison’s laboratory. 

*9:30 p.m. (CBS) Do You Know: Popular 
science explanations. 


SPRING PREVIEW: 


Feb. 6 (CBS) Update: Two-part series on 
East Germany. 

Feb. 7 (CBS-TV) Playhouse 90: “The Mir- 
acle Worker,” on Helen Keller. 

Mar. 4 (NBC-TV) Robert Montgomery: 
Pearl Buck's “The Enemy.” 

Mar. 20 (CBS-TV) Bell Science Series: 
“Hemo, the Magnificent.” 

Mar. 31 (CBS-TV) Cinderella: A new 
Rodgers and Hammerstein musical. 

Apr. 29 (NBC-TV) Producers’ Showcase: 
Sadler’s Wells Ballet ‘soon to be re- 
named Royal Ballet) in “Cinderella.” 


*Audition starred items for your taped 
resources files. (See “Broadcasting for 
Keeps,” p. 10-T.) 


National Radio and TV programs by representatives of religious faiths are listed once each semester. 





STORY OF COAL—NO. 4 IN A SERIES 


M 
HE underground coal mine today is a modern, mass- 
production factory. Powered by electricity, it utilizes 


transportation systems, telephone lines and— most im- 
—-tremendous mining machines. 


portant 

Over 959 
rhechanically mined, Cutting machines make deep inci- 
sions in the coal seam; then electric drills bore holes for 
explosive charges. After the coal is broken down, loading 
machines gather it un and move it back by conveyor belt 
into the mine’s transportation system. In many mines, 
gigantic Continuous mining machines combine these steps 
into one operation. Some of these machines can mine up 


of underground coal production now is 


to 8 tons of coal per minute. 

Modern safety equipment protects the men in the mine. 
Powerful ventilating fans circulate the air to remove dan- 
gerous gases and the latest developments in safety devices 
are used to check working conditions at all times. 

Today good working conditions and modern facilities 
have made America’s coal industry the most efficient in 
the world. And progressive coal operators are currently 


ot Code sex 


Underground 


investing millions of dollars for even further improve- 
ments, in order to continue meeting our nation’s grow- 
ing demand for energy. 


NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
Southern Building - Washington 5, D.C. 


FREE! If you desire complete information on coal for 
use in your classes, fill out and mail the coupon below. 


Educational Section, National Coal Association 7023 
Southern Building, Washington 5, D.C. 
Gentlemen: Please send me a free copy of “The Genie Story” 
and a list of other teachers’ aids. __ A 

“THE GENIE STORY”—The magic genie of coal shows a 
schoolboy the modern uses of coal. Exciting and educational 
cartoon book in color. 

Name.._-. 

School _- 

Street 

CRY... «tise = diinne sneieneeassaeenee: 


Position or grade 





